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HEART OF THE ROSE. 


BY FANNY HUNTINGTON RUNNELLS. 


Who knows the inmost heart of the rose, 
Treasure hidden of sun and dew ? 

Knows ere the wizard Janes unclose 
Its magical meaning, who ? 

Ere the eager, lightsome wind doth woo, 
And waft its fragrance, —heart of the rose, 

_ Who knows ? 


Altho’ in my heart thy beauty grows, 
Parely, my Love, and still more true, 
Not yet of thy deepest heart disclose, 
Till I, of the longing view, 
Mav wear thee worthily, without rue; 
My June,—the fairest that Nature knows, 
My Rose 


y 


GRADUATION ESSAYS. 


BY ©. A. FRENCH, WALTHAM, MASS. 


Dr. Crittenden, in one of his annual reports of the 
Brooklyn Collegiate Institute, speaks strongly and justly 
of the charge brought by parents that teachers overtax 
their pupils in the requirements made by the present 
course of study. The work of the college was lessened in 
deference to the outside demand, but Dr. Crittenden at 
the same time forcibly declared that the parents were 
chiefly responsible for the physical condition of their girls. 
While claiming that school demands were unduly heavy, 
they required from their daughters,—often against the 
taste and inclination of the children,—two or three hours’ 
practice a day at the piano! Moreover, girls weary 
themselves, and render themselves unfit to perform school 
duties by going to parties, balls, theatres, operas, and 
other late entertainments. Now, no young lady is strong 
enough to practice music in the afternoon, prepare her 
lessons for the next day, sit up until midnight, and then 
appear in school early the following morning. Yet this 
is what the average parent allows his daughter to do. Is 
it just, under these cireumstances, for the public to blame 
the school work exclusively for the fagged condition of 
the young lady graduate at the close of the summer term ? 

But there are two sides to the question. Teachers are 
also at fault in giving (in response to the demand of the 
public I must in justice to them add) undue attention to 
graduation exercises. At the time when scholars should 


- have their thoughts focalized upon subjects whose impor- 


tance they have never before so keenly realized, the atten- 
tion is diverted by preparations for creditably appearing 
before the public. If parents are willing to have modest 
girls undergo the severe nervous strain which addressing 
a large audience from a platform unavoidably entails,— 
and I have had repeated proof that in our small cities the 
average parent isnot only willing, but is positively dissat- 
isfied if this prominence is not given to graduation exer- 
cises,—the question remains, How can the strain of prep- 
aration for the final ordeal be most effectually lessened ? 

Premiaing that the public desire graduation essays and 
recitations, the pupils may be relieved somewhat, and the 
final exercises be made a sample of average work done 
during the last year of school by pursuing the following 
course: Before entering on the year’s work, let the teacher 
decide on the subjects for graduation essays, giving these 


subjects, including class prophecies and class chronicles, 
one by one, for the regular composition work through the 
year, have all the compositions each month read aloud be- 
fore the class (the name of the writer withheld), and then 
require the class to select, by vote, one essay. The ma- 
jority shall then decide on the work that shall represent 
the class on each subject at graduation. Further, let the 
valedictorian and salutatorian be chosen at the beginning 
of the last quarter, and require these pupils to begin their 
special work at once, allowing them to omit all other essay 
writing for the rest of the year. 

By all means make the work as easy and natural for 
the pupils as it can honorably be made, but feel so strongly 
that it must be honest, personal work, that nod pupil will 
be willing to deceive you or the public. Your mental 
attitude will communicate itself to your pupils. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. —(XXXII.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


METHODS OF PERCEPTION. 
(Continued.) 


The training of the perceptive faculties should by no 
means be confined to special lessons. The usual work 
of the schoolroom should be conducted in such a 
way as to produce as good effects upon the perceptive 
faculties as lessons on color, form, plants, animals, or min- 
erals. Indeed, reading, music, writing, drawing, geogra- 
phy, and even arithmetic and spelling, have these advan- 
tages over lessons in natural science, that they present 
every-day opportunities for observation under the imme- 
diate direction of the teacher, and that they require but 
little special material and that easy to obtain. Let us, 
then, inquire into the methods of teaching some of these 
subjects so as to secure the best perceptive training and 
knowledge. We will begin with reading. 

In learning to read there are three classes of things to 
be observed,—sounds, actions of the vocal organs, and 
written signs. The training of the pupils in these three 
kinds of observation is accomplished largely at the same 
time, but it is well to consider each kind of observation 
by itself. 

Some idea of the method to be pursued in training the 
ear while teaching reading will be gained, if we set before 
us the final result to be reached. The pupil is to be able 
to distinguish words readily as he hears them, however 
closely they resemble one another. He must distinguish 
them as like and unlike in sounds; he must know their 
different inflections, as rising, falling, cireumflex, mono- 
tone ; the different qualities of tone with which they are 
spoken, as those indicating love or hate, and joy or sor- 
row; their differing degrees of force, as loud and soft ; 
and also the different pitches upon which they are spoken. 
He must, furthermore, be able to resolve words into the 
elements of which they are composed, and to refer each 
elementary sound to the class of elements to which it be- 
longs. 

The following classification of sounds should, ultimately, 
be completely mastered : I. Aspirated sounds,—1. Those 
produced by a total closing of the organs of articulation ; 
2. Those made by a partial closing of the organs. II. 
Voiced sounds,—1, Sub-vocals: a. those made by a total 
closing of the organs of articulation ; 5. those made by a 
partial closing of the organs. 2. Vocals: a. compound ; 
b. simple; (1) long, (2) short. 

In order to-produce this result special training of the 
ear is necessary ; but, in accordance with the principle pre- 
viously laid down, this training of the ear, and the careful 
observation of sounds required to effect this training should 
not be separated from all other work. At first sounds 
should be observed as the elements of spoken words. Al- 
inost immediately should come the making of the sounds 
by the pupils, both in combination, as in speaking 
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words, and then separately, as in giving singly the ele- 
mentary sounds observed in a word. 

In close connection with the hearing and making of 
sounds should be the seeing of written words, and their 
resolution into their elements, the letters. The written 
words are, morever, to be known as the signs of the 
spoken words, and both, as signs of ideas. 

As soon as the first word, both spoken and written, is 
analyzed, and the association of form with sound is fully 
made, so that the sight of the written word instantly calls 
up the idea of the spoken word, and so that each written 
element calls up the idea of the corresponding spoken 
element, the pupil should be set to the work of forming 
the letters as well as the sounds; and, as soon as a sufli- 
cient number of letters have been formed, they should be 
united into written words, and the corresponding sounds 
should be united into the spoken words, and these words, 
again, into sentences. 

For a long time the hearing of spoken words, the 
seeing of written words, the analysis of written 
words, the analysis of spoken words, the making of 
letters, the speaking of elementary sounds, the syn- 
thesis of written letters, the synthesis of corresponding 
sounds, the uniting of written words into sentences, and 
the uniting of spoken words into sentences,—all these, 
together with a vivid representation of the ideas and 
thoughts for which the words stand, should be practiced in 
connection one with the other. The training of the ear to 
the perception of sounds is better secured in this way than 
by attempting to produce it through hearing alone. 

By and by, however, comes the time when more special 
attention should be given to sounds assuch. They should 
be classified, and the classes defined. The classification 
of sounds should proceed on precisely the same principle 
as the classification of forms; namely, by observation of 
individuals and by comparison. Suppose the object of 
the teacher is to teach the division of tne elementary 
sounds into aspirates and voiced sounds. Let him give, 
for example, the sound of s ; let the pupil make it, and 
decide how it is made. Then let the teacher make some 
voiced sound, 0, for example, and let the pupil imitate, 
and decide how it is made. To help him in this decision 
let the teacher direct him to put his hand on his throat, 
so as to feel the vibrations of the vocal chords. Let the 
teacher name the one sound an aspirate, and the other a 
voiced sound. : 

In like manner let the pupil observe each elementary 
sound, and decide where and how it is made and to which 
class it belongs. He is then prepared to goa step farther, 
and define aspirate and voiced sound. 

This is a type of the proper treatment of sounds in all 
cases where classification and definitions are to be taught; 
as, for example, the classification of voiced sounds into 
sub-vocals and vocals, or of vocals i.ito simple and com- 
pound. It fixes the attention on the distinctive character- 
istics of each class, thus making possible the process of 
defining, and also sharpens and makes effective the power 
of hearing, as no processes of mere listening can do. 

Here, again, is illustrated the truth that the observing 
faculties are best trained in connection with the training 
of the other faculties. The attention is first called to an 
individual sound ; but that sound is soonest learned, so 
that it can always be recognized, by exercising the mind, 
not only in observing this particular sound, but also in all 
those processes involved in its proper classification. The 
outcome of the instruction is a knowledge of the elemen- 
tary sounds of the language as composed of classes, genera, 
and species; and thus the mind is trained, not only 
to a habit of systematic observation, but also to a habit 
of scientific classification; and, finally, to a habit of 
logical defining. The result of such observation as is here 
described is an advance, both in habit and knowledge, 
toward the mental condition of a scientific thinker. 

Pitch, quality of tone, force, and inflection, are to be 
taught, primarily, through hearing; but, even then, as 
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in connection with simple hearing, the pupil should be ex- 
ercised in determining similarity and dissimiliarity ; loud 
should be taught in connection with soft, high in contrast 
with low. 

In close connection with this observation of sounds 
should come the observation of letters. Here, as in the 
other case, the observation of the forms of the letters and 
groups of letters is not to be disconnected from other 
mental activities. The letters are constantly to be ob- 
served as the signs of the corresponding sounds. So that 
when the sounds and their signs are thoroughly known, 
the association of sound and sign will be so firmly fixed 
that in most cases the pupil cannot see a group of letters 
without having them call up in his mind the correspond- 
ing group of sounds, and the reverse. The letters will 
then be classified according to the sounds for which they 
stand; and thus another advance will be made toward 
scientific thinking. 

The same method of observation is to govern the teach- 
ing of vocal music. The subject-matter of the observation 
is the sounds of the scale. The different pitches, degrees 
of force, quality of tone, etc., are to be studied the same 
as the elementary sounds of speech. Then the notes are 
to be observed, but not so as to make the study of notes 
disconnected with their signification. The observing fac- 
ulties are so much stimulated by the action of the other 
powers of the mind that a child will learn the forms of 
the different notes and rests much quicker if he is made 
to recognize their significance as signs of sounds than 
though kept solely to the observation of their forms. 

Drawing furnishes an excellent opportunity for the 
training of the senses of sight and touch. Here the eye 
must perceive both what is to be drawn and the drawing 
itself. The commonest fault in teaching this subject is 
the allowing of hasty and imperfect work. When pupils 
are somewhat advanced, they should be required to work 
with the greatest possible care. If the pupil is drawing 
an ellipse, require him to correct every imperfection that 
he can see, and then to look till he can see others, and 
correct them. 

In all the work of the schoolroom the senses are best 
trained by having them made the constant and obedient ser- 
vants of thought. 


GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE. 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


It has been said that there is no hatred more bitter 
than that engendered by political feeling. This may be 
questioned by those familiar with the history of religious 
wars. Politics and religion, however, in great national 
strifes have often been united. 

The term Huguenot is one of those many names which, 
given originally in contempt, have been accepted and at 
last used in respect and good faith. Many and various 
have been the theories concerning its derivation. Nothing 
is known with certainty,—but as probable as any is the 
suggestion that it was derived from the “hiding them- 
selves in secret places and appearing only at night, like 
King Hugon, the hobgoblin of France.” 

The horrid insurrection in France called “La Jac- 
querie” took its name from “Jacques Bon-homme,” a 
term applied in derision to the peasants. It has been as- 
serted that a similar haughty feeling gave the prefix 
“Jack”? to so many English words,—the roasting-jack, 
the jack-knife, jack-boots,—all articles of use and labor, 
not for ornament or beauty. 


The common use of the word “guy,” as applied to aridicu- 
lous figure, owes its origin to the contempt cast upon the man 
whose name is especially associated with the Gunpowder 
Plot. When the letter said to have been received from an 
unknown hand, warning Lord Monteagle not to be present 
at the opening of Parliament, had alarmed the king and 
council, Guy Fawkes was the person discovered lurking 
beneath the Parliament House ready, at the risk of his 
own life, to fire the train which would insure the destruc- 
tion of those whom his fanatical spirit considered his foes. 
He had been asoldier in the Spanish service, but returned 
to England in 1604, ready to take an active part in the 
plots of the disappointed Romanists, who, doubtless had 
good reason, from James himself, to expect toleration 


what bitter experience soon taught them, the value of the 
royal promise. 

The most cruel means were used to extort confession 
from those accused of any knowledge of the plot. James 
himself says “the rack was shown to Fawkes.” The 
effect of the sight may be guessed from a comparison of 
the different signatures of the poor wretch, before and 
after his examination. But he was firm, and no torture 
could extort from him the names of his fellow conspira- 
tors till they had acknowledged their guilt by taking up 
arms. Salisbury (who is suspected of having assisted the 
plot with a view to ruin the English Romanists) called on 
the conspirators to admire “the moderation ” of the king, 
who on this occasion had invented no new tortures. 

The burning of Fawkes in effigy on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, is an old custom, and was among the scanty stock of 
amusements brought by the early colonists from the 
mother-country. Though it was long the fashion to sing, 


‘© We know of no reason, 
Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forget,” 


yet the $th of November processions are passing away, 
and the English no longer give thanks on that day in 
church for the preservation of “Church and State from 
the secret contrivance and hellish malice of Popish con- 
spirators,” but every-day speech in which we record un- 
wittingly many a bit of history, still calls an absurd look- 
ing figure a “ guy.” 

An old print still preserves the portraits of Fawkes and 
his comrades,—determined-looking countenances with the 
huge mustaches, which introduced in the previous century, 
had added a new word to the English language, the Ro- 
manist being called a “bigot,”* whether bigoted in our 
present use of the word or not. 


ae Bigete ’? is the Spanish for mustache and mustaches became fash- 
ionable in England after Mary Tudor’s Spanish marriage. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


BY MORRISON I. SWIFT. 


It is encouraging to note the constant effort to extend 
the advantages, heretofore enjoyed by a few, to all classes, 


and to mark the many opportunities of a high order 
now offered to the poor free of expense. But this work 
is still in its infancy, and it is capable and deserving of 
wide expansion. In England and Scotland, under the 
name of University Extension, the results of university 
investigation in the form of lectures and conferences are 
presented to those who, for different reasons, are debarred 
from university privileges. This is a new and important 
method of popular education, and it must soon be adopted 
with us. We are never tired of saying that a self-govern- 
ing people must possess unusual enlightenment; and yet 
the political, economic, and moral education of many of 
our citizens is totally insufficient for the most ordinary 
functions and duties. The average working man has but 
little time or energy for study that will supply these de- 
ficiencies. Whatever is to do him good must be presented 
with clearness and brevity and in a manner to excite in- 
terest. Lectures that are lucid and entertaining enough to 
possess some element of recreation will serve this purpose. 

The first advantage of such lectures is that certain to 
accrue to the uneducated people. It would serve to make 
them more thoughtful, better citizens and more productive 
workers. Society at large must profit equally, for such 
instruction would regulate the blind and unsteady enthu- 
siasm aroused by popular orators whose principal claim to 
the ear of the people is sympathy with their wrongs. 
Society has much need of such a balance wheel as this to-day. 

The benefit most likely to be overlooked is that to be 
reaped by the educators themselves. It would take the 
college man out of an atmosphere that is often dangerously 
heavy and scholastically oppressive, into one that would 
be immensely tonic and vitalizing for him. It would 
doubtless, keep him from some vagaries into which he ~- 
consciously falls, and certainly it would help to dissipate 
& very injurious reserve and sensitiveness that students 
are apt to acquire from too steady intercourse with those 
of their own tastes and habits, and from too little contact 
with the vigorous realities of life and nature. At the 
same time what a practical experimental investigation it 
would be for students of social questions ! Having exam- 
ined the theory in classroom and library they would pass 


when he came to the English throne ; not knowing then, 


on to the laboratory. 


One could predict with considerable certainty the forth- 
coming of a class of economists in whom the ethical ele- 
ments of their subject would occupy a much larger place 
than is at present conceded to them, and without doubt 
this would be a fortunate alteration, for the most unmis- 
takable teaching of experience is that what prevails in 
the end is always the ethical, whatever the devices estab- 
lished to take the place of it may have been. 

Finally, it would be difficult to rate too highly the dis- 
ciplinary value of this direct instruction of the people, to 
those whose chosen profession is teaching. Certain un- 
favorable comments are so often passed upon pedagogues 
that those of us who believe there is no more exalted pur- 
suit are led to inquire anxiously what quantity of truth 
they contain. And even if it be against our will, we are 
forced to admit that there is some truth in these uncom- 
plimentary observations. We cannot deny that most 
teachers encumber themselves with too much dignity, and 
succeed illy in getting to the heart of studetts in conse- 
quence of it. And yet it is unquestionably when teacher 
and pupil come into the full and final relation of un- 
artificial and unconstrained personal intercourse that edu- 
cation goes on at its best. Now if this unfortunate con- 
strainedness is caused, as some say it is, by the narrow- 
ness of a teacher’s connection with life, by his exclusive 
contact with minds less grown than his, to whom his utter- 
ances are oracular and authoritative, let him assume this 
artificial relationship forewarned and disciplined, and per- 
haps the fatal pleasure of speaking downward will never 
spoil his labors, perhaps he will retain his naturalness and 
power to inspire. A man in the college or university 
looks at the world through spectacles, and it takes him a 
year or more to learn to conduct himself with perfect 
rationality in real life. But if he goes at once to teach 
he still looks through non-natural lenses and makes his 
faulty judgments inveterate. A few months with sturdy, 
unveneered, plain-speaking, substance-wishing men of 
physical toil would vaporize many dear delusions. A 
near acquaintance with uncompromising facts and persons 
wishing to know definitely what to do and resolved to do 
it, would be invaluable training to the man whose subse- 
quent medium of action is the soft and purposeless recep- 
tivity of the average college student. It would be both a 
pedagogical and humanitarian study. It would teach 
him sincerity ; it would show him what there is for edu- 
cated men to do in the world. It would instruct him how 
to be plain, and direct, and simple, and forever tolerant ; 
for it would let him into the secrets of human nature, 
laying bare its needs and defects and workings. The 
average teacher has had no experience with which to 
compare youths. He has not mingled and struggled with 
unprofessional men, or visited insane hospitals. 


The value of this movement to society might be dis- 
coursed upon at great length. The educated man should 
lead society out of its prejudices toward breadth; he 
should therefore not become an aristocrat nor partial ; he 
should affiliate with all classes. Nothing would lift and 
educate and encourage the people like this intercourse. 
The university is the product of all society ; wage-workers 
have helped to create it, their disaffection would annihilate 
it; the artisan class has then a claim to its direct and in- 
tentional interest. A conduit must be formed between 
the university and the people which will give the latter 
the immediate benefit of progressive knowledge. The 
very act of establishing this relation between the working 
classes and the highest educators would be an immense 
stride toward mutual comprehension of classes and social 
harmony. I have already hinted at its value as helping, 
to furnish truthful conceptions to economist and moralist. 
It is no less bad to sit in a study and theorize about the 
needs of an economic class without ever going among 
them than it would be to speculate about amputations with- 
out having seen a knife; also a morality to-day that does 
not take hold of actual situations and renovate real lives, 
that is not social and cannot improve the relations of social 
classes, is abortive and metempirical. But for this pur- 
pose it 1s needful to know society and classes intimately. 

The “common people” have been neglected too long, 
and ample amends should be made. They cannot go to 
liberal education, hence enlightenment must go to them. 
But it will be long before the schools can do this necessary 
work, and perhaps they can never do it. This compels 


the invention of adequate methods, of which University 
Extension now seems ene of the best. 
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June 7, 1888. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK®* 


A CLASS EXERCISE. 


BY EMMA SHAW, PROVIDENCE. 
To prepare for the exercise a map may be placed upon the 
board. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


School.—‘‘ Come forth into the light of things; 
Let Nature be your teacher.’’— Wordsworth. 


‘*T wrote the past in characters 
Of rock, and fire the scroll.’’— Emerson. 

2. The Yellowstone National Park lies mainly in northwestern 
Wyoming, including also narrow strips of southern Montana and 
eastera Idaho. 

8. It has an area of fifty-five miles from east to west, and sixty- 
five from north to south, or about 3,575 square miles. 

4. Itis in the heart of the Rocky Mountains with the bold peaks 
of the Gallatin Range on the north, Saowy Mountain Range on the 
east, the main divide of the Rockies on the west, and Wind River 
Mountains on the south. 

5. Within a radias of a few miles the three mighty rivers,— 
Missouri, Colorado, and Columbia rise. 


School,— 


‘* The river knows the way to the sea; 
Without a pilot it rans and falls, 
Blessing all lands with its charity.’’ 
—Emerson. 

6. Electric Peak and Mt. Hayden (nearly 14,000 feet) are the 
highest summits in the park, though four others are more than 10,- 
000 feet high. Many of the lesser mountains are more interesting. 
Mt. Evarts bears the name of the lone wanderer who came near 
losing his life during his thirty-seven days’ separation from his 
party in 1870. 

HISTORICAL, 

1. The earliest reference to the wonders of the Yellowstone is 
found in the stories of an old trapper (Colter) who accompanied 
Lewis and Clarke’s expedition across the continent in 1805, and 
afterward spent a year with the Indians of this region, In 1810 
he returned to Missouri and told of lakes of burning pitch, of 
land on fire, and boiling fountains, but no one creditd his state- 
ments. 

2. In 1859 Captain Reynolds, of the U. S. Engineer Corps, 
with an exploring party tried in vain to enter the Yellowstone 
Basin. 

3. Not until 1870 was an entrance made, and that was gained 
under General Washburn, of the U. S. Army, whose report led 
Congress to make an appropriation for an expedition in charge of 
Prof. F. V. Hayden, U. 8. Geologist, and another under Lieuten- 
ant Barlow, of the U. S. Engineer Corps, whose reports to Con- 
gress gave the first detailed knowledge of this ‘‘ region of wonder, 
terror, and delight.’’ 

4, Upon the report of Professor Hayden, Congress passed an 
act, Feb., 1872, ‘‘ reserving and withdrawing this area from settle- 
ment, occupancy, or sale, under the laws of the United States, ded- 
icating and setting it apart as a public park or pleasuring ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people,”’ 

DESCRIPTION, 
“To me be Nature’s volume broad displayed, 
And to peruse its all-instructing page.’ 

— Thompson. 

—‘* With a child’s undoubting wisdom look 


On all these living pages of God's book.’’ 
— Lowell, 


School.— 


‘* Nature ever yields reward 
To him who seeks and loves her best.’’ 
—Barry Cornwall. 


1. The Mammoth Hot Springs have by their deposit built a 
hill 200 feet high, composed of step-like terraces. These steps 
are ornamented with a series of semi-circular basins with their 
margins beautifully scrolled. Over the rims of these basins the 
water gently pours until it finds its way into the reservoir below, 
repeating this till the bottom of the hill is reached where it finds 
its way to theriver. Rows of stalactites of the brightest colors are 
formed by the dripping of the water over the margins of these 
basins. The brilliant coloring against a white background in the 
presence of the wonderful blue of the water makes a beautiful com- 
bination. 

2. The Obsidian Cliffs are of volcanic glaes and rise from Beaver 
Lake in an almost vertical column from 150 to 250 feet in height. 
This glass was much used by the Indians in making arrow-heads, 
weapons, and tools. 

8. The Norris Geyser Basin is a collection of hot springs, pools, 
and geysers. The geyser is a kind of water volcano or spring of 
boiling water. 

4. The Gibbon Paiat-pot asin contains several hundred 
boiling springs or pots of gurgling, splashing, and exploding 
mud, which are of every color and shade,—red, white, orange, 
blue, brown, and drab. This cafion is four miles long and at the 
mouth of the Gibbon River tumbles over precipitous rocks 160 feet, 
veiling the rocks in foaming silver. 

5. Dr. Hayden’s survey of the lower basin alone catalogued 710 
springs and geysers. 

School. —This is like a 

—“ crust of Java, through whose cinder-heat 
The pulse of buried streams is felt to beat ; 
These, from the frequent fissures eddying white, 
Sublimed to vapor, issue forth like light 
Amidst the sulphury fumes that drear and dun 


i d blind the sun.”’ 
Poison the atmosphere an 
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6. The Prismatic Spring is deep blue in color, changing into 
green toward the edge. The shallow basin around it is orange and 
yellow. A brilliant red deposit, outside the rim, shades into pur- 
ples, browns, and grays, all defined upon a ground of grayish white, 
which forms the mound upon which the spring is situated. Over 
this the water flows in every direction making a depth and richness 
of color which can not be exaggerated. 

7. In the Upper Geyser Basin, which contains about four square 
miles, is the Firehole River, along whose course are the most pow- 
erful geysers in the world. 

The Giantess is very irregular in its action, its period being about 
fourteen days. No warning is given the visitors, but it suddenly 
startles them by shooting a body of boiling water 250 feet into the 
air. It soon diminishes its height to 80 feet, and continues its ac- 
tivity, with brief intermissions, for from twelve to sixteen hours. 

8. Old Faithfal is so named from the regularity of its spouting. 
Its crater is on an elevation, made by the deposit from the water, 
about 20 feet above the common level, with a chimney-like crater 
about 5 feet higher. It throws the water about 125 feet into the 
air. 

School.— The water often at first goes up in jets or by successive 
impulses, as if the firemen were letting the steam on by degrees, 
each jet going higher and still higher, when, after it has maintained 
its greatest altitude for a few moments, it descends in the same way 
until the force is spent. The last minute or so the eruption is en- 
tirely of steam. 

9. The Castle, once the greatest geyser in the basin, and still 
the noisiest, has a mound forty feet in height. Every few minutes 
it throws little jets twenty feet upwards, but once a day sends a 
body of water one hundred feet into the air, and holds it there 
about thirty minutes, after which vast clouds of steam escape with 
a roar that can be heard for miles. 

10. The Bee Hive is the most symmetrical in the basin, and 
about once a day projects 219 feet into the air a column of water 
in form the most graceful that can be imagined. It plays but eight 
minutes. By its side is a small vent, from which a jet of steam in- 
variably shoots a few miuutes before the eruption. 

11. While the Upper Fall of the Yellowstone is not so large or 
so grand as the Lower, it is more beautiful. The river rushes rap- 
idly between cliffs 300 feet high, narrowing its channel until at a 
width of 80 feet it drops 112 feet into a horse-shoe basin. 


School. — —‘‘ the sun-bow’s rays still arch 


The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular.”’ 


12. Yellowstone Lake is thus described : ‘‘Set like a gem in the 
center of this snow-rimmed crown of the continent is the loveliest 
body of fresh water on the globe, its dark-blue surface at an eleva- 
tion greater than the loftiest mountains of the East, with an area 
of 300 square miles and a depth of 300 feet.’’ 


— Byron. 


** Farewell to the-mountains high-covered with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods.’’— Burns. 


*In order to make the exercise suitable for a limited number of 
pupils I have numbered under each heading,—geographical, historical, 
descriptive,—so that the same pupil can do triple service. Ifthe 
school is large enough and the teacher desires, she can change the 
numbering so as to have a different pupil for each recitation. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HISTORY NOTEBOOK. 


Tue history class must always be alive. 


Tue teacher is tempted to talk too much in this reci- 
tation. 


TxEcu the class to read Scott in connection with Eng- 
ish history. 


Vivip descriptions on the part of the pupils should be 
at a premium. 


History is the lamp by whose light we explore the 
tombs of dead nations. 


Consutt Mr. Hayes’s list of historical fiction in the 
JouRNAL's special number, for the use of your history 
class. 


Get all the authorities you can and all the class can on 
every subject of importance. Teach the pupils to weigh 
and compare the evidence of different authors. 


Iw teaching history don’t forget your chance to divert 
the pupils from “story-books,” to reading that means 
something, that is worth remembering and that can’t be 
forgotten. 


Ir is better that pupils should fix a period and the 
principal events connected with it in their minds, than 
that they memorize a long list of disconnected occurrences, 


and the year in which each took place, 


857 


Do not over estimate the importance of the dates of 
events, or the ages of individuals. Do not underesti- 
mate the importance of a few strategic dates, however. 


THERE is no other study equal to that of history, for 
“pointing a moral.” The opportunities for discussing 
character and reading biography are so great that they 
may prove temptations which must sometimes be resisted. 


One of the best volumes from which to have the history 
class read, one of the best indeed for any supplementary 
reading work, is Hezekiah Butterworth’s Songs of 
History. It is good poetry, is thoroughly patriotic, deals 
with interesting incidents, is always entertaining. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.* 

BY AGNES I. ROUNDS, CAMBRIDGE. 
V.—DESCRIPTION IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(Continued.) 

The work of the sixth year should be essentially like 
that of the fifth, but the topics there treated may be dealt 
with more in detail, and the children ought to be more . 
elaborate in their descriptions. They may here be taught 
to properly arrange paragraphs in the form of a composi- 
tion, which the enlarged treatment of subjects described 
will render necessary. The topics that form the analysis 
of the subject to be written upon should indicate clearly 
the division into paragraphs, and not until children really 
understand why this division is necessary should they be 
required to make their own analysis. 

At this point the complex sentence will need to be in- 
troduced, but unless the children take it readily, it is not 
wise to give much of the why and wherefore. By con- 
stant illustration, practice in writing, and correction, they 
will soon learn how to write sentences with the dependent 
clauses in their proper place. As the construction of sen- 
tences should now receive careful attention, the children 
ought to be made familiar with the terms, subject, predi- 
cate, object, phrase, and clause. 

In the seventh year, while the description of persons, 
animals, and plants should be continued as before, a work 
may be commenced which requires careful observation, 
close thought, and concise, logical statement. This work 
is classification through observation of characteristics, 
The examination of plants with reference to comparing 
and noting characteristics is more practical, in most cases, 
than the examination of animals, though some teachers 
meet with great success in conducting such a search of the 
animal kingdom. “ Bugs and butterflies” are a source 
of great delight to the young people when used in this 
way, and teachers have done wonders with them as a 
means of training. 

The order of procedure indicated in the example given, 
of the study of plants, has been found adapted to pupils 
in the higher grammar grades. The selection of speci- 
mens must be judiciously made, however, choosing those 
plants whose characteristics are most easily seen. Through 
all this work children should be led, first, to observe ; 
second, to compare ; third, to generalize ; and fourth, to 
record observation, comparison, generalization, as subject- 
matter for composition writing. 

Thus in studying Rosacee, the class may be furnished 
with specimens of some flower belonging to suborder I. 
They should be led to observe the appearance and relative 
position of all the parts. Then other flowers of the same 
family may be observed, and compared with the one first 
studied. Finally, there should be a generalization as to 
those characteristics of the flowers which place them in 
the same suborder. This should be recorded in writing. 
Suborders II. and III. may be studied in the same man- 
ner. Then the pupils are ready for comparison of the 
suborders. Finding common characteristics, they note 
them, and generalize again as to the classification. This 
work of observation, classification, and generalization be- 
longs of course to the department of science, and does 
not need here to be further described. But the record 
which is to furnish the subject-matter for a composition is 
the point of interest to the teacher of language. From it 
the topical analysis may be made out as for other comp»- 
sitions ;* and the children should be led to see how tl 7 
may elaborate their bare facts into a pleasing account of 
the subject, while following necessarily, with all strictness, 
the truth and logic of the scientific record. Such work, 


* Copyright, 1888. 
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properly conducted, will prove a severe test of ability, and 
a most excellent means of training children to write log- 


ically and concisely. 


In all written work above the third year it is best to 
Thus, the sub- 


allow three lessons for each composition. 
ject should first be developed and arranged by conversa- 


tion, to which teacher and pupils both contribute, and by 
topical analysis, as has been explained. In the higher 
grades, the teacher should not make the whole of the an- 
alysis, and should occasionally require the pupils to do it 


entirely, each one for herself. This for the first lesson. 
The second lesson should be devoted to an oral recapitu- 
lation and to the writing in ink. The result of this work 
the teacher should carefully correct, not by revision, but 
by indicating the errors. 

During the third lesson the children should correct their 
compositions, copying them most carefully. Those errors 
which involve facts already learned the pupils ought to 
correct without the teacher’s help, and by reference to 
their notebooks, if memory fails. Those points where 
most of the class have been at fault, evidence a defective 
lesson on the part of the teacher, and she should make it 
good. It is an excellent plan for the teacher to keep the 
final copy of these compositions until the end of the year, 
when she makes up the bundle of evidence for the chil- 
dren to “ take home,” showing whether their progress has 
been up hill or down. 

In the seventh year the complex sentence, which is 
practically introduced the year previous, should be care- 
fully studied and, necessitated by this, the parts of speech, 
while the form of sentences, and of the composition, 
ought to be made the subject of constant criticism by 
teacher and pupils. 

These sugge:tions for work in descriptive composition 
are practical, as has been proved ; and any teacher who 
has no better plan will be amply repaid for her trouble in 
carrying out this one. It may appear tedious in the read- 
ing, but it will be interesting enough to the children when 
translated into lessons by a teacher who is earnest in her 


words have a hidden meaning, that they are hot dry 
shells, but fit garments of beautiful thoughts. Words 
thus acquired are retained in the memory and applied 
when an occasion is offered. These exercises have been 
in use in our schools and in Cincinnati for several years, 
and they are never without lasting results. The fore- 
going, as well as the following exercises, are copied ver- 
bally from a little pamphlet prepared by teachers in Cin- 
cinnati some four years ago. 
Let the pupils construct sentences, using the following 
roots and derivatives; and let them tell the part of speech 
of each. Show them that many nouns may be changed to 
adjectives by the suffixes ful, less, ous, or ish, and that 
each adjective may be turned into a noun again by adding 
to it ness, or into an adverb by the addition of /y. 


Art ist ful fully fulness 
Lawyer ful fully fulness 
Fruit y ful fully fulness 
Thought ful fully fulness 
Joy ( ful fully fulness 
(ous ously ousness 
Child hood ish ishly ishness 
Rogue ry ish ishly ishness 
Grie(f) ve ous ously 
Humor ous ously 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


This is the season of all others to devote to supplement- 
ary reading. There is always a time and a season for 
every good thing, a time when every effort tells vastly 
more than at any other time, and no single exercise 
counts for so much as supplementary readings from 
nature. The study of nature is a good thing, but reading 
nature through the eyes of John Burroughs or Thoreau, 
under the direction of a skilled teacher, is a good deal 
better; and when fifteen cents will purchase timely selec- 
tions from either of these delightful essayists, they should 
be found in all our schools. The regular readers have been 
almost learned by heart; and as birds moult their feath- 
ers, as change is the order of the day in all vegetable and 


efforts to train them to write correctly. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON. 
BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., OHIO. 


My daily rounds through the schools give me opportu- 
nities of observing the enormous difficulties the English 
language presents to school children. Numerous are the 
teachers who groan under the indistinctness of the term, 
“language lesson.” When they teach geography, they 
know precisely what facts, or what department of that 
science to teach ; neither is there any difficulty in arith- 
metic, nor in history. This is easily accounted for, if we 
consider that these latter named branches belong to those 
which offer substance of thought, while the language is 
the garment of thought. If we succeed in infusing more 
thought into our language lessons, we are likely to awaken 
more interest, and consequently gain better results. 

I suggest this kind of an exercise as well fitted to 
awaken the desire for comparison. Every observant 
teacher knows that comparison and contrast are strong 
levers in the acquisition of knowledge. Puton the board 
this: Hn, fy, ish, ize, ise, denote “to make.” Gladden, 
harden, mean to make glad, or hard ; magnify, satis/‘y, 
to make magnus or great, and so on; finish, embellish ; 
civilize, pulverize ; criticise, advertise. 

Put on the board: Ance, ence, ity, ty, ment, ness, tude, 
denote “ being, state of being.” Then let the pupils find 
words ending thus in their reader, geography, supplemen- 
tary reading matter, history, arithmetic, grammar ; in 


fact, everywhere. Ignorance, vigilance ; absence, impu- 
dence ; ability, fertility ; novelty, loyalty ; excitement, 


refinement ; boldness, happiness ; gratitude, solitude. 


Put on the board: Ful, ous, ose, y, denote “ full of.” 
Merciful, sinful ; dangerous, glorious ; jocose, verbose ; 


dusty, juicy. 


Pat on the board: An, ant, ent ; ar, er, eer, or, tet, 
Historian, librarian ; merchant, 
servant ; student, president ; scholar, beggar ; maker, 
worker ; auctioneer, engineer ; debtor, visitor ; artist, 


denote “one who.” 


oculis¢. 


It is a matter of experience with me that the pupils 
take great delight in searching through their reading 
matter for words of this kind, They then see that these 


animal life, a change in readers, bringing something fresh 
and joyous into the schoolroom, is in order. 

The danger at this season is that the weary teacher 
will be more exacting, and, if ever, fretful, the approach 
of the close of the term intensifying that tendency. Pupils 
are now beginning to be restless and languid, doing less 
in quantity and poorer quality of work, failing to respond 
to any attempt to goad them on. We have known many 
teachers to resort to a lively campaign in supplementary 
reading at this season of the year with admirable results. 
It is worth your while to try it in whatever grade you 
may be teaching, for happily the publishers have now 
supplied an abundance of the best material for every 
grade, from the first-reader class to the senior class in the 
high school. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTEBOOK. 


The leaves of most Australian trees hang vertically,— 
that is, the edges of the leaves are turned toward the 
ground. 

Sydney’s harbor is the finest in the world. Its only 
possible rivals are Rio Janeiro and Avatcha. 

100° in the shade is the average daily temperature of 
the interior of the island continent. 

The loftiest mountain peak is Mt. Townsend, not Mt. 
Kosciusko as has been supposed till very recently. 
(See Petermann’s ergaenzungsheft, nr. 87.) 

Three products of Australia stand unequalled,—wheat, 
wool, and gold. 

Her avi-fauna exhibits a strange affinity with South 
African forms. 

Government surveyors of New South Wales have meas- 
ured eucalyptus trees that overtop, by one hundred and fifty 
feet, the tallest of California’s famous redwoods. Four- 
teen men on horseback rode abreast through a hollow 


giant gum-tree, felled near Launceston, Tasmania. ; 
cember, 1885. 


known which can resist the attacks of the teredo. 

Science has lately proved that the duckbill and the bar- 
ramunda are in truth the startling monstrosities described 
by the negroids,—the one is an Ooviparous mammal, the 
other land fish, JouN Vaveny, 


The jarrah (eucalyptus marginata) is the only wood | Geo 


JUNE. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M, 


MONTH OF ROSES. 


‘¢ The summer time has come again, 
With all its light and mirth, 

And Jane leads on the laughing Hours 
To bless the weary earth.”’ 


HISTORICAL. 


In the old Latin or Alban calendar Jane consisted of twenty-six 
days; but Romulus gave it a complement of thirty days. Numa 
deprived it of one day, which Julius Cwsar restored to it, since 
which time it has remained undisturbed with thirty days. 

Ovid claimed for Juno the honor of giving the name to this 
month, but standing as it did as the fourth month in the Roman 
calendar, it was, in fact, dedicated from ** Junoribus”’ ; that is, to 
the junior or inferior branch of the original legislation of Rome, as 
May was from ‘‘ Majoribus,’’ or to the superior branch. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JUNE. | 


This is the month of the greatest summer beauty, when the flow- 
ers are the richest in hue and profusion. The trees are also in their 
best and freshest garniture. The summer solstice takes place on 
the 2lst of the month, when the sun reaches the most northerly 
point in the zodiac and enters the constellation of Cancer. For sev- 
eral days there is very little observable difference in the position of 
the sun, or in the hours of the rising and setting. In temperature, 
it ranks as the third mouth, generally, being exceeded in respect to 
heat by July and August only. 


SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS, 


The Romans considered it the most propitious season of the year 
for contracting matrimonial engagements, especially if the day 
chosen was that of the full moon, or the conjunction of the sun and 
moon. In the Middle Ages the people had recourse to all kinds of 
divinations, magical invocations, and other follies in connection 
with the question of marriage. Oa Whit Sanday the custom stil! 


prevails in St. Petersburg and in other parts of Russia of having a 
** Woman show,’’ which is nothing more or less than a show of 
marriageable women or girls, with a view of obtaining husbands. 
This relic of a rude state of society has gradually declined in later 
years, under the influence of public opinion, which has been brought 
about by the example of other European nations. Many curious 
maxims and proverbs came into vogue in the east of England, such 


as. 
, “ Marry in Lent, 
And you'll live to repent.”’ 


* Change the name, and not the letter, 
Is a change for the worse, and not fur the better.” 


That is, it was unlucky for a woman to mary a man whose surname 
began with the same letter as her own. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, 


Jane 1, 1794, was ealled the ‘‘ Glorious First of June,’’ being 
the day when Lord Howe gained a fleet victory over the French in 
the English Channel. On the 3d day of June, 1814, the funeral of 
ex-Empress Josephine occurred in the church of Ruel, in France. 
John Howard Payne, author of the song, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
was born in June, 1792. The annual inundation of the river Nile 
commences on the 15th of June. The Battle of Bunker Hill oc- 
curred on the 17th of June, 1775. The British generals were 
Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne. The British won a victory, with a 
loss of 1,000 killed and wounded ozt of 3,000 engaged. ‘Lhe valor 
of the Americans, — having no bayonets,— was shown by their 
bravery in fighting with the butts of their muskets, and this day is 
still celebrated as one of the most glorious events of the ‘“* War of 
Independence.’’ The battle of Waterloo commenced on the |Sth 
of Jane, 1815. Napoleon was defeated. On the 22d of June, 1476, 
was fought the battle of Morab, in Switzerland, one of the most 
sanguinary battles on record, and Charles, Duke of Burgundy, was 
defeated. The celebrated ‘* Order of the Garter,”? which European 
sovereigns are proud to accept, was instituted in Jane, 1348. no 
the 15th of June, 1775, George Washington was elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army, his salary fixed at five hun- 
dred dollars a month. He refused the salary and only accepted 
his actual expenses. Grover Cleveland married Miss Frances Fulsom, 
June 2, 1886. The planet was discovered, June 13, 1573. 
The Magna Charta was signed, June 15, 1215. The British were 
repulsed at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 8. C., Jane 28, 1776. Bur- 
goyne invaded New York, June 16, 1777. The British evacuated 
Philadelphia under General Clinton, June 18, 1778. Washington 
defeated Clinton at Monmouth, June 28, 1778. Kentucky was ad- 
mitted into the Union, June 1, 1792; and Tennessee was admitted, 
June 1, 1796, A treaty of peace was concluded with Tripoli, Juve 
8, 1805. The seven days’”’ contest before Richmond, Va., 0° 
curred from June 25 to July 1, 1863. West Virginia was a¢- 
June 20, 1863. The Kearsarge’’ suok 

a a,”’ June 19, 1864. Alaska was purchased from 
Russia for $7,200,000, June 20, 1867. z 


EMINENT PERSONS BORN IN JUNE. 


(To be used by students in literature and for topics for biograph- 


ical sketches. ) 


Nicolas Poussin, painter, 
Dr. James Hutton, 
William C. Ross 
4th, 1738 ; 


Ist, 1594; Nicolas Le Fevre, 2d, 154+; 
geologist, founder of geology, 3d, 1726; Sit 
» artist, 3d, 1794; George LIL. of Great Britain, 
Smith, political philosopher, 6th, 468 B. O.; Adan 
1723; Diego Vel nis 

159; Pierre Corneille, Ob, F606 ; 

v. W. D. Conybeare, geologist, 7th, 1787; Robert Stevenson, 
engineer, 8th, 1772; Robert Schuman, musical com r, 8th, 1810; 
d re Stephenson, engineer, 9th, 1781; John Howard Payne, 
ae 9th, 1792; James Short. telescope maker, 10th, 17!0; 
12th 8 , Post, 11th, 1588; Rev. Charles Kingsley, novelist, 
Thon 19; Harriet Martineau, historian, ete., 12th, 1802; Dr. 

jomas Arnold, teacher, 13th, 1795; Madame D’ Arblay, English 
— 13th, 1752; ‘Thomas Pennant, nataralist, 14th, 1723; E4d- 
Prince, 15th, 1330; Thomas Randolph, poet: 
of Eo 605 ; Stelka Gerster, om singer, 16th, 1855: Edward L 
¢ ¢ ad, 16th, 1239; John Vesley, tounder of Methodism, 17th, 
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mm %th, 1870; Roger Bacon, 11th, 1294; Dagald Stewart, philosopher, 


© 1770; Catherine Macaulay (Mrs. Graham), historian, 23d, 1791 ; 


June 7, 1888. 
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1703; Andrew Crosse, electrician, 17th, 1784; James VI. of Scot- 


land, 19th, 1566; Blaise Pascal, French religious writer, 19th 
1623; Anna Letitia Aikin (Mrs. Barbauld), 20th, 1743; Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, historian, 20th, 1723; Anthony Collins, author, 
2ist, 1676; Thomas Day, author of Sandford and Merton, 22d, 
1748; Alexander Dumas, French novelist. 2ith, 1803; Dr. Alex- 
ander Adam, eminent classical teacher, 24th. 1741; Josephine, 
Empress of the French, 24th, 1763; Sir John Ross, Arctic naviga- 
tor, 24th, 1717; John Horne Tooke, author of the Diversions of 
Purley, 25th, 1736; Dr. Philip Dodd:idge, divine, 26th, 1702; 
Louis XII. (the Jast) of France, 27th, 1462; Charles IX. of 
France, 27th, 1550; Charles XII. of Sweden, 27th, 1682; Rabens, 
artist, 23ch, 1577; Jean Jacques Rousseau, 28th, 1712; Charles 
Mathews, comedian, 28th, 1776; Italo Campaniai, eminent singer, 
20th, 1846; Sir Henry Yelverton, eminent English judge, 29th 
1566; Rev. John Williams, the apostle of Polynesia, 24th, 1796. 


EMINENT PERSONS WHO HAVE DIED IN JUNE. Y 


Sir David Wilkie, artist, Ist, 1841; Christopher Marlowe, dram- 
atist, Ist, 1593; William Harvey, discoverer of circulation of the 
blood, 3d, 1657 ; Marguerite, Countess of Blessington, novelist, 4th, 
= 1849; M. A. Maret, classical commentator, 4th, 1585; Carl Maria 

Von Weber, musical composer, 5th, 1826; Jacques Badier, French 
: sculptor, 5th, 1852; L. Giovanni Ariosto, Italian poet, 6th, 1533; 
Patrick Henry, American patriot, 6th, 1799; Jeremy Bentham, re- 
former, 6th, 1832; Robert Brace, King of Scots, 7th, 1329; Fred- 
s erick William II{., King of Prussia, 7th, 1840; Andrew Jackson, 

8th, 1845; Emperor Nero, 8:h, 63 A. D.; Mohammed, 8th, 632; 
Edward, the Black Prince, 8th, 1376; Thomas Paine, Sth, 1809; 
Douglas Jerrold, humorous writer, 8th, 1857; Charles Dickens, 


llth, 1828; Dr. Alexander Crombie, 11th, 1842; William Collios, 
poet, 12th, 1759; Dr. Thomas Arnold, eminent teacher, 12th, 
1842: Sir Harry Vane, English patriot, 14th, 1662; Wat Tyler, 
me insurgent, 15th, 1381; Thomas Campbell. poet, 15th, 1844; Joseph 
= Addison, poet, 17th, 1719; William 1V., King of Great Britain, 
© 20ch, 1837; Captain John Smith, colonizer of Virginia, 21st, 1631 ; 
» Thales, Grecian philosopher, 21st, 546 B. C.; John Skelton, poet, 
2ist, 1520; Mathew Henry, 22d, 1724; Mark Akenside, poet, 23d, 


| Vespasian, Emperor of Rome, 4th, 79 A. D ; John Hampden, 
os 24th, 1643; William Smellie, naturalist, 23th, 1795; 
4 rancisco Pizarro, 26th, 1541; Samael Crompton, inventor of 
| “The Mule”’ (spinning machine), 26th, 1827; John Marray, 27th, 
1843: Henry Clay, 29th, 1852; Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
poetess, 20th, 1861, 


POLITICS THE END AND AIM OF EDU- 
CATION. 
[Declamation.} 


“In the United) States,” says De Tocqueville, in his masterly 
account of American democracy, “‘ politics are the end and aim of 
education ; in Europe its principal object is to fit men for private 
life.” The first branch of the antithesis is just and true, or ought 
to be so if it is not, but not as colored and qtalified by the last. 
Politics are, or ought to be, the ultimate end and ‘aim of all popu- 
lar education in the United States, not party politics, not controver- 
sial, electioneering, office-seeking politics; not politics as distin- 
guished from private life, as M. De Tocqueville would seem to dis- 
tinguish them, but politics as including in one and the same com- 
prehensive signification,—as in the vocabulary of a free country 
they do,—all the relations and obligations of the citizen to the state. 
There is no such thing in a free country as private life in the sense 
in which it seems here to have been used, and in the sense in which 
it is always understood in Europe. No man liveth to himself, even 
humanly speaking, in a republic. Every man has public duties. 
Every man is a public man. Every man holds offices; those of a 
juryman, a militia man, an elector. Or rather, every man holds 
one, high, sacred, all-embracing office, whose tenure is nothing less 
than life and whose duties are nothing less than the whole duties of 
life, —the office of a free citizen. The triple responsibilities which 
I have enumerated, —those of the polls, the training field, and the 
jary-box,—by no means exhaust the obligations of every free citizen 
to his country. . . . . The whole life and conversation, the whole 
pharacter and conduct of every free citizen is reflected, and, as it 
vere, represented in the administration of public affairs,—every 

ught, even, of every one going to make up that mighty current 

\Pablic Opinion which is nothing less than Law in its first read- 
im. It is a peculiar and beautifal property of free government, 
ek it invests the humblest and most private virtues with a public 
intéest and dignity, making society, as Mr. Burke has well ex- 
presed it, not only ‘‘a partnership in all science and in all art,’’ 
bat “in all virtue and in all perfection,” and superiaducing upon 
all ordinary motives to the practice of virtue something of high 
official obligation and lofty patriotic sanction. This very quality 
of patriotism,—what a new extension and comprehensive character 
has liberty imparted to it! No longer are its laurels appropriated 
to one or two limited lines of public service, but they are planted 
along the borders of every walk in life and lowered to the reach of 
the humblest hand. Not alone, under a free government, is he a 
patriot who marshals armies in the field to a successfal onset upon 
some foreign a®ailant of the nation’s liberties, not alone he who 
arrays argumentséin the Senate chamber to a triumphant issue 
against some domeittic destroyer of its prosperity and welfare. He, 
too, the most retired and humble citizen, who never lifted his arm 
in battle or his voice in council, but who neglecting none of the few 
direct political duties whieh the forms of a free government impose, 
has devoted himself to the diseharge of the thousand indirect ones 
which the spirit of such a government implies, and its security and 
advancement imperatively demands,—who has combated his own 
passions, who has taken council of his own enlightened conscience, 
who has studied the art and practiced the exercise of an intelligent 
self-government,—he has aeted a part, achieved a victory, afforded 
an example, which have no less patriotiem aod even more promise 
of perpetuity and progress to free government ia them, than the 


QUENCES. 


BY ORA LANGHORNE. © 
As the season of teachers’ institutes approaches, | am prompted 
to write of a colored institute which I attended last year at Lynch- 
burg, Va, a city of 20,000 inhabitants. The commencement exer- 
cises of the colored schools were for the first time held in the Opera 
House, before a very large audience; and although they were 
mostly colored people in attendance, the number and quality of the 


"| white spectators were significant. Last year the colored high school 


had twenty-four members studying Latin and the higher English 
branches, and this year they have been put upon the same general 
program as the white high school. y 

Ten counties united in holding a six weeks’ session of a colored 
normal institute, which was officered entirely by Virginia colored 
teachers, Professors Johnson, Hamlin, and Davis, with Mrs. Bowser 
of Richmond, being in charge of the institute. A cordial reception 
to the instructors and students was given at the Opera House, with 
an address of welcome by the Mayor. 

The institute opened with about eighty pupils, the interest and 
numbers steadily increasing, until at its close there were 180 names 
on the list. Superintendent Glass of Lynchburg, and Dr. Buchanan, 
the state superintendent of public instruction, and several profes- 
sional men of the town, lectured at the institute. 

1 had the privilege of giving a reception at my home to Professor 
Johnson, a teacher in Richmond, and his associate teachers. 1 
found them not only interesting, but of refined and agreeable man- 
ners. They were a unit in opposition to mixed schools, and said 
that the colored people generally opposed them,—partly because of 
the prejudice among white people to the co-education of the races, 
bat chiefly because the colored people think that only white teach- 
ers would be employed if the races were taught together. They 
bave made such a struggle to secure colored teachers for the colored 
children that they are loth to give them up. There are few occu- 
pations open to educated colored people in the South, and in order 
to stimulate their people to secure higher education, there must be 
some lucrative opportunity for the employment of their talents ; 
hence, the teachers, notably the leaders among them, cling tena- 
ciously to separate schools. 

The colored people of the city took great pride and pleasure in 
the normal institute, and lavished attentions upon the teachers. 
There were large audiences in attendance, especially upon the ses- 
sion devoted to literary exercises. 

At the opening of the schools in the autumn there was an un- 
precedented number of colored pupils demanding instruction. 
Hitherto there have been many more white than colored children, 
though the school population of the races is about equal. Superin- 
tendent Glass thinks there was an increase of 200 colored pupils as 
a direct result of the educational stimulus of the institute. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“JOHN Is IN THE GARDEN,” AGAIN. 


In discussing the construction of a particular grammatical ele- 
ment, any difference of opinion must arise either from a disagree 
ment as to the general principles involved, or from a different un- 
derstanding of the meaning and relations of the element in question. 
A difference arisiug from the first source may often be removed by 
a clear definition of terms. A difference due to the second source 
may resist all attempts to deal with it, since the meaning derived 
from a given passage is something subjective with each party. 

In order to see just where the difference of opinion lies in the 
question before us, let me give as I understand them,— 

i. The general underlying principles. 

2. The meaning which the disputed passage conveys to my own 
mind. 

First, to define the terms adjective and adverb, ; 
. An adjective is any word or combination of words which modi- 
fies (i. ¢., changes or affects) the idea contained in a noun or its 
equivalent, either by making it more definite; ¢. g., this man, or 
by adding to it a new idea,—e. g., the good man. aay 

An adverb is any word or combination of words which, in like 
manner, modifies the idea contained in a verb, an adjective, or an- 
other adverb. 

If these definitions are accepted, the mere mechanical questions, 
Where ? When? What ? etc., fail to furnish a test for determin- 
ing the grammatical value of an element. The only way to decide 
whether a given expression ig an adjective or an adverb is to deter- 
mine whether it modifies a noun or a verb, adjective or adverb. 
The form of an element,— whether word, phrase, or elause ; and its 
intrinsic meaning,—whether place, time, etc.,—are purely 
accidental in determining the part of speech. The phrase, ‘* in the 
garden ’’ may be an adjective, an adverb, or a noun. 

The man in the garden is my friend (adj. ). 

The man works in the garden (adv. ) 

In the garden is a phrase (noun). 

Farther, the complement of the verb to be may be a word: He is 
late; a phrase: He is behind time; or a sentence: What the man 
asked was, ‘‘ Who will bring the mail?’’ The relation of a word 
to other words in the sentence is the only means of determining the 


of 
PeThe is us, therefore, resolves itself into the question : 
In the sentence, ‘‘ John is in the garden,’’ does the phrase *‘ in the 
garden’’ affect the idea contained in the noun ‘‘ John,’’ or that 
contained in the verb “‘ ? 
a answering the question directly, let us take a few parallel 
examples : 
The meeting will be in the Baptist Church. 
The meeting will be at Littleton. 
The meeting will be to-morrow. 
The meeting will be at three o'clock. 
The meeting will be for the purpose of raising money. 
Each one of the italicized expressions is as much adjectival as the 
dispated phrase, ‘‘in the garden.”” Combining, we have the sen- 
tence, The meeting will be at Littleton, in the Baptist Church, to- 


most brilliant triumphs of the §eld or the forum. 


morrow, at three o'clock, for the purpose of raising money. 


OUR COLORED NORMAL AND ITS CONS E.| phrases are all assumed to be adjectives. Yet with any other verb 


than be, they would be called adverbs. Is it true that, just as King 
Midas changed everything to gold at his touch, so the verb be has 
the power of changing all adverbs’to adjectives ? 
But let us change the form of the sentencea little. ‘‘ There will 
be a meeting in the Buptist Church,’’ ete. These modifiers, even 
with the verb le, are now adverbial, since the verb be used with the 
expletive there is a verb of complete predication, and takes properly 
adverbial modifiers, Is there any difference, either in meaning or 
construction, between the two sentences, other than the construc- 
tion of ** there’ ? 

Let us look at the question in another way. 1 think no one will 
deny that the verb be is a verb of complete predication (1) when it 
denotes existence ; (2) when used with the expletive there. 

To my claim that in the sentence ‘‘ Cypras is in the Mediterra- 
pean Sea,” the verb is also complete, and equivalent to is situated, 
Mr. Ripley takes exception. This claim, therefore, I wish to jus- 
tify and emphasize. : 

Man is a lazy animal. He will, as a rule, secure his ends with 
the least possible troable to himself. Nowhere is the evidence of 
this trait more abundant than in language. Max Miiller shows 
how ’m in yes'm has come from an original mea dumina. ‘Take the 
word yes itself. It is used instead of an affirmative sentence. The 
word has become a mere fag. ‘The word so in ‘*I told you so,”’ 
** Is this so ?’’ ete., has received similar usage. 

In like manner the verb be has come to be used for other and 
fuller verb-forms, whose meaning we instinctively transfer to the 
substitute. The meeting will be, we say; we mean, The meeting 
will be held. Then follow modifiers, giving place, time, and pur- 
pose of holding it. This man is just from France; i. e., has just 
come from France. Where are you now? (i. e., are you living ?) 
I am in Boston. When was the Battle of Bunker Hill? (i. e., 
did it occur?) ‘This hose is for watering the garden (i. e., is used 


for). He is with his father (i. ¢., lives with). Cyprus is in the 


Mediterranean Sea (i. ¢., is situated in). John is in the garden 
(i. e.. is located or situated there). In each of these, and a hun- 
dred other cases, the verb be is a verb of complete predication as a 
substitute for some other verb. It takes, accordingly, the modi- 
fiers of the verb for which it stands. 

Mr. Ripley insists no more strongly than I, that ‘‘in the gar- 
den’’ defines,—i. ¢., modifies,—the position of John.’”’?’ We 
differ radically, however, as to where the idea of position is to be 
found, He makes it an attribute of ‘‘ John,’’ and locates it in the 
noun ; I locate the idea in the verb **is.’’ That is is here used in 
the primary sense of existence 1 do not claim. I du maintain that 
it has a fuller meaning than the mere colorless copula. It contains, 
besides, another idea, impliedly at least, which renders it a complete 
verb. This other idea is that of position. ‘The verbin and of itself 
position of John. John is = John is situated, is 
ocated, has position or place. This idea of position thus predicated 
by is, is defined by the phrase ‘*in the garden.’’ ‘The phrase is, 
therefore, adverbial and not adjectival, inasmuch as it modifies the 
idea contained in the verb ‘‘is,’’ and not that contained in the noun 
** Jobn.”’ 


Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. ALFRED H. EVANS. 


ONLY ONE VOWEL. 


In angwer to a request that some one send sentences in which 
only one of the vowels shall be used, I send the enclosed : 

A man ran past as fast as a stag. 

He even shelled seeds. 

leis inhibits him. 

Both to honor go. 

Sun! stun us. 


Lowell, Mass. = * 


USE OF POSSESSIVE. 


I should like to know which expression is correct, ‘‘ some one’s 
else book "’ or “‘ some one else’s book.”’ 
Whitney's Point, N. Y. 

ANSWERS. 
According to Reed & Kellogg the possessive sign should be 
placed immediately before the name of the thing possessed ; the ex- 
pression would be, then, ‘‘ anybody else’s.’’ or 


Bottonville, Wis. 
We would say ‘‘everybody else’s,’’ not ‘‘ everybody's else.’’ 
The possessive sign is placed before the name of the object pos- 
sessed. There are some exceptions to this rule, but when the noun 
in the possessive case is modified by an adjective which follows it, 
or by a phrase, the rule holds good and the adjective stands between 
the noun in the possessive case and the possessive sign. 

Florence, 8. C. A. H. H. 
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FACTS. 


INTERESTING DATES. 


1180—Glars windows first used for light. 
1236—Cbimneys first put to houses. 

1252— Lead pipes for carrying water. 
1290—Taliow candles for light. 

1209— Spectacles invented by an Italian. 
1302—Paper first made from linen. 
1341—Woolen cloth first made in England. 
1410—Art of painting in oil. 

1440— Art of printing from movable types. 
1447—Watches first made in Germany. 
1450—Variations in the compass first noticed. 
1453—Pins first used in England. 
1590—Telescope invented by Porta and Jansen. 
1601—Tea first brought to Europe from Ohina. 
1603 —Theater erected in England by Shakespeare. 
1603 —Thermometer invented by Sanctorius. 
1609—Circulation of the blood discovered by Harvey. 
1625—Bricks first made of any required size. 
1626 —Printing in colors invented. 

1629 —Newspapers first established. 

1630—Shoe buckles first made. 

1635—Wine made from grapes in Engiand. 
1639— Pendulum clocks iavented. 
1642—Sugar-cane cultivated iv the West Indies. 
1643—Barométer invented by Torricolli, in Italy. 
1646—Air-guns invented. 

1649—Steam engine invented. 

1650—Bread first made without yeast. 
1759—Cotton first planted in the United States, 
1763 — Fire engine invented. 

1766—Steam engine improved by Watt. 


1788—Stereotyping invented in Scotland. 
1788—Animal magnetism discovered by Mesner, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 7, 1888. 


Carps of invitation to school graduations were never so 
beautiful as this season. 


“Ir pupils are inattentive, silence on the part of the 
teacher is the first requisite, and yet how many teachers 
take that time to talk! 


Tue eye is more effective than the voice in discipline, 
and yet teachers will storm in thunder tones, or shrill 
cyclonic utterances, when they have regal power in a look 
well-directed and steady. 


Tue recitation is no place for discussion of anything 
aside from the vital points in the lesson. Teachers who 
allow wandering arguments upon trivial or irrelevant points 
can not succeed in the best sense. 


New OrveEANs has a Teachers’ Benevolent Association, 
with a good bank account. The day is not far distant 
when all the large cities will have organizations of this 
kind, and the sooner it comes the better for the pro- 
fession. 


In Rochester, upon the first floor of the large buildings, 
is a directory placed upon the wall that shows at a glance 
where each teacher is and what her grade is. It answers 
many questions that otherwise would take much of some- 
body’s time. 


Smiru Cotiece, Northampton, Mass, has joined the 
list of colleges to introduce a course of lectures on peda- 
gogy, Gen. T. J. Morgan, of the Rhode Island Normal 
School, having given such a series of professional lectures 
there recently. 


Tue school board of Bridgeport, Conn., has recently 
had a petition from Rev. Father D. J. Cremin asking 
the city to take his parochial school under its charge. 
He was granted leave to withdraw, and the proposition 
was declined on the ground that a similar request from a 
Protestant institution was declined a few years since. 


THE Smead-Ruttan system of ventilation and sanita- 
tion is astonishing the schoolhouse-making fraternity. In 
Rochester the plumbers made a vigorous protest, but a 
special committee of seven physicians made every conceiv- 
able test, chemical and otherwise, and reported unani- 
mously in favor of the system. We never saw any such 
results as by this system. 


Grorcr W. CaBLe says he has never seen a vacation 
except at a distance. There is such a thing as a vacation 
being too long unless it is skillfully used. Two weeks of 
absolute rest at the close of school and two weeks of equally 
absolute rest before school opens ought tobe sufficient. No 
other class of workers has more, This would leave four 


study. 


inch on educational work as Habit in Education, written 
by Paul Radestock, and translated from the German by 
F. A. Caspari. Tastes may differ, but we give this as our 
testimony. Entirely aside from the main argument, the 
flashes of light along hundreds of side avenues repay pe- 


rusal many times over. 


Tux George Bruce Memorial Building, West 42d 
street, has a recently opened library for children, a branch 
of the New York free library system. The tables, chairs, 
lights, are all adapted to little folk. The attendance has 
been large and proves beyond a doubt that the privileges 
are appreciated, and that the children’s library came none 
too soon. In addition to juvenile books there are puzzle 
pictures, games, object lessons, etc., for the younger ones. 
The young lady in attendance is in keeping with the place, 
adapted to her mission, and the little visitors are as well 
vehaved, and profit by their privileges as much as the 
patrons of adult libraries. 


Tur Marquette School, Chicago (F. b. Williams, prin- 
cipal), has attracted much attention this season through 
a brilliant presentation of “ Marquette Methods” of mak- 
ing a child see, think, and talk for himself. 

Principal Williams has long had the reputation, as 
readers of the JouRNAL well know, of being a genius in 
the art of school management. It is a theory of his to 
have no memorizing, bnt to have the pupils use their own 
language and tell what they know in their own way. 
The root element in his work is to make pupils self-reliant. 
He has accomplished what is too rarely aimed at, not to 
say attained, in our day,—he makes the children think 
sharply, vigorously, analytically in every subject. As the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean well says: “ If Colburn could have 
looked on Miss Pratt’s blackboard, he would have thought 
he had gone into partnership with an art gallery.” Prin- 
cipal Williams deals in the most vexing problems, but 
he has them illustrated graphically and rapidly. 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN ENGLAND. 


More than twenty years ago Charles G. Leland, author 
of Practwal Education, wrote a little work on the Minor 
Arts. This was read by Mrs. Jebb, of Ellesmere, who 
was prompted largely by this reading to establish in Great 
Britain the Home Arts and Industries Association, which has 
now in addition to its central work in London more than two 
hundred schools or classes in successful operation. From 
this beginning the teaching of the minor arts of every 
kind has extended to the People’s Palace for the Poor, to 
the East End Working Men’s Clubs, and outward almost 
indefinitely. 


SYRACUSE. 


A variety of causes, not the least of which is the long 
and distinguished service of Supt. Edward Smith, has 
made this city famed for its educational institutions, 
methods, and men. C. W. Bardeen has done much 
toward making it well known by the admirable profes- 
sional books issued, and his lively educatienal journal ; 
and now Mr. Bacon is adding materially to the fame of 
the city through his attractive monthly, The Academy ; 
while the university has developed strength with its 
growth, and fame with its development. The city has 
fine school buildings, and the teachers have come into 
their work with a spirit and training that fits them for 
choice professional labor. We have rarely seen four hun- 
dred teachers together to whom it was such a delight to 
speak, and more rarely have we visited sixty schoolrooms 
in any place and found so much that was new without being 
nerveless, so substantial without being conservative. We 
have more than two score ideas that will be written up 
for the readers of the JouRNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER. 
Our notebook is brimful of the best things from this fer- 


tile field. 


! 
or five weeks for a summer school, or special personal 


DISCIPLINE. 


The most difficult part of teaching is the discipline. A 
few teachers are born disciplinarians. Their quiet, firm, 


Wuize we do not accept all the conclusions, we have decided tone and look control the most disorderly class. 
seen no book that throws so much light to the square ‘It is in the woman, in her very being, and voices itself in 


every movement. Unfortunately the majority of teachers 
have not inherited these qualities of character, this power of 
eye, voice, and bearing. We are confident, however, that 
most teachers can by experience approximate this skill. 
A teacher recently said: “Government now gives me no 
trouble. I have even learned to give severe punishments 
when necessary in such a quiet, easy, calm way that my 
boys never get angry with me on account of it.” 

Important as is good discipline it is not the leading feat- 
ure of the school. There cannot be a good school with- 
out good order, but the discipline may be perfect and the 
school not be a success. There is such a thing as too many 
rules, too perfect a system of requirements. Constant death 
like stillness in a schoolroom is unnatural, frequently cruel. 
Children should be quiet and orderly in their movements, 
but they must be allowed to move naturally. The great end 
in discipline is perfect, prompt, cheerful obedience at every 
moment. This should be attained for those minutes when 
no regulation applies, when no rule is laid down, when 
no command is given, and no request made. There is no 
disorder in a school when in spirit, pupils, even rude boys, 
obey the written and unwritten, the spoken and unspoken 
will of the teacher. 

Such discipline is not only helpful to the school, and 
creditable to the teacher, but does a work for the pupils, 
for them as men and women of the future, for the world 
in which they are to live, for those with whom they are 
to be associated, that no words can estimate. W. M. F. 
Round, secretary of the Prison Association of New York, 
says: “The reduction of the criminal class is not to be 
brought about through the efforts of the poliee, nor the 
discipline of the prisons, but through the influeuce of the 
family, the school, and the church. In many of the so- 
called better classes, the parents do not insist upon obedi- 
ence, but yield to the wishes of the boy so as to blunt all 
parental law. Even the baby must be compelled to obey, 
and if it dares defy the rules of the home, swift punish- 
ment must certainly follow in order to quicken the mem- 
ory. It often happens that boys go to our reformatories 
and to prison when the fond and indulgent parents 
should be made to suffer the penalty of the law since they 
taught the boys that obedience was a trivial thing.” Mr. 
Round calls upon all parents and teachers to save the 
children from disgrace by requiring from them prompt, 
unquestioning obedience. There is a vague and vicious 
tendency to belittle the virtue of obedience. Solomon 
was wiser than all moderns when he said, “ He that spar- 
eth his rod hateth his son: but he that loveth him chas- 
teneth him betimes.” 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Class day at the Institute of Technology this year was a highly 
interesting affair to the strangers ip town as well as to the friends 
of the graduates. The glee club was at its best with rendition# 
that pleased everybody. The class history by Mr. L. A. Ferguson, 
of this city, was good, and also the paper of the class statisticia), 
Mr. Sydney Warren, of Newport, who made interesting notes of 
the average expense of the students living in the city, estimating it 
at $936; of those boarding at home, $427. The exercises of the 
twenty-first annual graduation, held in Huntington Hall, drew a 
rm large and noteworthy audience, including many members of 
: e comeeeiaee and faculty and guests, among whom were Rev. G. 
: rs D.D., and Mr. Justin Winsor. The degree of Bachelor 

lence was conferred upon seventy-seven graduates, an event 
unprecedented in the annals of the institution. Twenty-ove other 
par my coqeenee on the program, six having pursued the coarse of 
cvady to the subsidiary department of mechanic arts, snd fifteen, 
os ones of whom were ladies, having been students in the 
ar ool of Design. Among the graduates completing a 
a ‘ course were two young ladies and a young Japanese. The 
big ® was most suitably climaxed by Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Bos- 
» In a characteristic address on ‘‘ Character aga necessary con- 


activity.”? of meritorious work in all departments of human 


one: city schools the last fiscal year 
which is 25 per cent. larger than for many previou' 
11,807 the increased cost of ooal.——There 
by the high school, costing $32,280; 186,419 
primary schoola, costing $93,009; 56,471 used in the 
costing $3,200, The ees: 8,090 in the evening schooler, 

m in school is very small ond 


* 

Heat, water, and light £ 
years, owing 


The English High School annual prize drill this year attracted 
large company of enthusiastically admiring friends,'and made 
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brilliant display of high art in military tacties. Gen. Hobart Moore 
has reason to congratulate himself upon the skill and spirit of his 
boys. The drills of the other school battalions were none the less 
creditable to the General, and were thoroughly enjoyed and warmly 
commended by audiences as appreciative as those which honored 
the other division. 

* 

Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, pastor of the Central Church, is the 
busiest man in the city, probably, adding to a large parish the du- 
ties of lecturer on Psychology in Dr. Curry’s School of Expression, 
where he does grand work ; lecturer on Political Economy in Bos- 
ton University, where he has done the most distinguished work in 
that subject that has been known hereabouts; lecturer at Welles- 
ley College; member of the Boston School Board, ete. 

The school children of Somerville furnished the vocal music for 
Memorial Day.——Dr. Tourjée, of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, is arranging a trip to Europe for a party, and will 
be gone all summer. It is hoped that this journey will bring back 
to him the health which his many friends so much wish to see him 
enjoy.——In establishing a city training school, Lowell shows her 
appreciation of Boston methods. ——Mr. W. B. Clarke will con- 
duct the book business of Clarke & Carruth hereafter, Mr. H. S. 
Carruth having retired. —-The week has been one of special in- 
terest to military men, owing to the receptiou and parade of the 
Ancient and Honorables, who have been entertaining a delegation 
of the Old Guards of New York and of the Honorable Artillery of 
London.——A class in science composed of twenty high school teach- 
ers representing Boston, Bridgewater, Brockton, Quincy, Cam- 
bridge, and Newton, under the charge of Mr. George H. Barton, 
of the Ipstitute of Technology, enjoyed most thoroughly a trip to 
Bolton made one day this week for the purpose of investigating the 
mineral products of that region. ——The ‘occupation and broom 
drill’? was an interesting feature of the closing exercises at the 
Harvard Street Industrial school. —— Nothing more gratifying 
in the way of school news has come to me this week than the re- 
ports of the congratulations and remembrances tendered Miss Cath- 
arine T. Simonds by the Franklin School Association and many 
friends on the occasion of her having completed fifty years of faith- 
fal service in the Franklin School. Among the numerous gifts 
and tokens of love was a purse of $250 in gold.——lIf one can 
judge from the program that has been prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Julius Eichberg, the recital of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music to be given in Tremont Temple next Saturday afternoon 
will be an unusually brilliant affair. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 
WoRK OF THE LEGISLATURE—FINAL TRIUMPH OF THE EF- 
FORT IN FAVOR OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE PooR Towns, 


STATE House, Boston, May 31. 


The legislature was prorogued late in the evening of May 2%, 
and one of the most important matters of the session was not set- 
tled till the forenoon of that day. That matter was the appropri- 
ation of $40,000 to be used to aid in the support of the common 
schools in the small towns. Almost as late in the session was that 
other important matter, the bill to provide a system of superintend- 
ence forthe small towns. Both of these matters were strongly op- 
posed, and both owed their final success to the efforts of the Board 
of Education. For years it has been a great desire of the state 
board, especially of Mr. Dickinson, the secretary, to do something 
to overcome the sluggishness of the educational current in the districts 
remote from the large centers, and to stimulate a keener pursuit of the 
best form of common school education. But the conservatism of the 
small towns has been remarkable and, to put it very mildly, it has 
also been unreasonable. The bill for school superintendents was 
only a permissive bill, and no one ever proposed to make it com- 
pulsory. If the towns do not wish to employ superintendents, 
either alone or in connection with neighboring towns, there is no 
authority to compel them todo so. Yet those representatives of 
the towns which were said to be opposed to the system of superin- 
tence were not willing that the towns which were in favor of it 
should have an opportunity to do what they were convinced would 
be for their great advantage. 

To the disinterested spectator it has been exactly the position of 
the dog in the manger, yet that position has been able to hold its 
own until this year, and it was only by the most persistent and 
united efforts that the dog was at last hustled out, and those who 
had a right to the manger given access to it. Nor is it sure that 
the dog will not have to be kicked away next year before he under- 
stands that he will nox be tolerated standing in the food of those for 
whom it is intended and for whom it is exceedingly nutritious. One 
cause of the success of the bill this year is no doubt the better or- 
ganization of its friends. Through the efforts of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, expressions on this point were obtained from a large number 
of school committees and by far the larger proportion of these were 
in favor of the system of superintendence. This was a cogent ar- 
gument with the legislature, and the opponents of the bill 
could not answer, exeept to say that the matter had been lobbied 
through by the Board of Education, especially its secretary. But 
any member of sense knew that it was not only perfectly proper to 
get the opinion of the school committees, but that it was just the 
thing to do to show the judgment of the educational experts of the 
state and that really the secretary ought to have much credit for his 
sound sense in meeting the opposition at the very point where it 
boasted that it ‘was strongest, but was really the weakest. The 
features of the law are not new. In brief, it allows towns with not 
more than fifty schools and not less than thirty, to unite in the em- 
ployment of a superintendent. When the towns shall have raised 
$750 for the superintendent, then the state will give the district $1,000 
half of which is to be given the superintendent and half to the teach- 
ers of the towns. This permits a salary of $1,250 to be paid to the 
superintendendent and gives an inappreciable amount to each 
pacher. The provision in regard to, the teachers was not in the 


bill at first, but its friends thought it was better to accept a hostile 
amendment of minor importance than to take farther risk. 

The appropriation of $40,000 is what was left of the attempt of 

the Board to secure the passage of a law for the levying of a half- 
mill tax for the purpose of establishing a fund whose income should 
be used for the benefit of the common schools. But that tax would 
have amounted to $966,000, and a sum as large as that is very for- 
midable to the legislators and to the men who have to pay the taxes. 
But the justice of the cause was evident, and it was also clear that 
something must be done for the schools in the towns which are tax- 
ing themselves far higher for school purposes than the cities and 
large towns are, but yet which are able to realize only a very in- 
ferior grade of schools. So the resolve for $40,000 was accepted as 
a compromise, for that is about what the interest of the desired 
fund would be if it were established. But the legislature found 
that it was face to face with the same difficulties which have per- 
plexed the Board of Edacation in devising some equitable way of 
dividing the money. Finally, the grant was coupled with these 
conditions: That it should be paid to those towns only which have 
a valuation of less than three million dollars by the returns of 1887, 
that it is to be distributed to them according to the proportion of 
school children which they have between the ages of five and fifteen, 
and that no part of the money shall be given to any town having a 
school tax during 1887 less than the average school tax for that 
year. This result was reached only after long discussion and as 
the outcome of several amendments. 
When the legislature met, it looked as if the great contest of the 
session would be over the parochial schools and their relation to the 
public school system. In the campaign of last fall the issue of pri- 
vate schools was brought into the Republican platform, and it added 
to the popular excitement. Then the special investigating com- 
mittee of the legislature of 1887 reported to the legislature of 1888 
a bill to put all of the private schools under state supervision. But 
the more the committee on education considered the matter, the 
less they liked it, and the result of their public hearings and of 
their private cogitations, plus the pressure that was put upon them 
from the outside, was that they reported a weak little bill which 
merely required the private schools to keep a register of their 
pupils. It was a question whether any penalty should be imposed 
for not complying with the law, and finally the committee, with 
only one dissenter, decided that no penalty should be added. So 
the end of the deliberations was that a list of the scholars should be 
kept, but if the law was disobeyed, nothing would be done about 
it. This sickly bill was reported to the Senate, and had so little 
sympathy that it was immediately killed. Doubtless it was thus 
saved from a miserable existence of neglect. Thus ends the great 
agitation about the parochial schools. 

Other educational action may be briefly simmarized. The state 
has voted to give $100,000 to the Institute of Technology, in addi- 
tion to its gift of $100,000 last year, provided the institute will 
give the state twenty free scholarships. This same condition was 
imposed last year, and the institute had not accepted the gift be- 
cause it could not afford to give the scholarships in return for the 
income from the fund. An appropriation of $100,000 has been 
made to the Framingham Normal School, plus about $5,000 of an 
unexpended appropriation, but only $50,000 can be used this year. 
The house, by a large vote, threw out the bill to provide for a state 
board to examine the teachers of the common schools. Nothing 
came of the proposition to teach civil government in the public 
schools, nor of the plan for a revision of the list of studies in the 
schools. R. L, B. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— A life-size statue of President McCosh will be given to Prince- 
ton by the class that graduates this year. 

— The old Handel and Haydn Society of Boston made a modest 
profit of $849 last season, and their permanent fund amounts to 
$27,126. 

— Money is being raised in England for fitting memorials to 
Matthew Arnold and Mrs. Craik. Subscriptions will also be 
opened in this country. 

— The Queen Regent of Spain, on the Ist instant, unveiled the 
statue of Christopher Columbus in Barcelona. The ceremony was 
made the occasion of great rejoicing. 

— Dr. Thomas P. Evans, the famous millionaire dentist of Paris, 
has under consideration a project to establish a great industrial 
school for boys in some part of the United States. 

— Dr. J. G. Fitch, who has been spending some months in Eu- 
rope, is now on his return trip. His American address is care of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., publishers, New York City. 

— The language chart prepared by Supt. A. M. Edwards of 
Lewiston, Me., has been adopted in the fifteen or twenty towns 
and cities where it has been shown, and it is heartily welcomed by 
teachers of grades below the high school. 

— At the coming Yale commencement three natives of Japan 
will receive degrees. Michigan University has twenty Japanese 
students and Yale has seven. It is a remarkable fact that the 
‘* Japs’’ in Yale are the most industrious members of their class. 

— The town of Leominster recently had a gala day celebration, 
upon the dedication of a model, inexpensive brick school-building, 
with the Smead-Rattan system of heating and ventilating. Super- 
intendent Hall and Principal Miller of the high school made the 
addresses. 

— In the course of a month, by the generosity of George W. 
Vanderbilt, New York’s free library system will have another ad- 
dition,—a fine Datch style brick building on Thirteenth street. 


It is well-planned, attractive, with plenty of space for a good-sized 
circulating library, and a light, airy reading-room, 


few risks,’’ says a writer. 


it is for her to do housework all day is simple. 
man to help her dance, but she has to do the housework all alone. 


constitution. 


the Army. 


A strong influence working to diminish the importanée of 
rescript demonstrations in Ireland. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


THE SUMMER GIRL. 


The maiden in the hammock swings, 
Swayed by the summer breeze ; 

Above her head a robin sings 
Among the apple trees. 


Unconscious of the world she seems, 
His song delights her not. 

Her lover occupies her dreams, 

* And all else is forgot. 


She swings and dreams till daylight goes, 
And night shrouds wood and wold. 

She shudders, then, for well she knows 
She’s canght an awful cold. 


Content always brings happiness, unless, mayhap, it is the con- 


tent of the fellow you do not like, 


Poet or no poet, distance doesn’t lend any enchantment at all to — 


a dollar bill. 


Selecting a wife is rather a difficult thing to do well, but it isn’t 


half so hard as it is sometimes to make her willing to be selected. 


‘*The man who is at home with his family at night rans very 
This is especially so if the man is deaf. 


It is proverbially hard to please a woman, but you can generally 


do it by asking her if she doesn’t think some other woman is homely 
enough to scare away flies. 


Luck is a very important element in fishing,—that is to say, un- 


less a man has caught a big string. Then it is pure skill and sci- 
ence that has done it, every time. 


When Shakespeare asked ‘‘ What’s in a name ?”” it is safe to 


wager that he didn’t believe that anybody would ever spell 
** Bacon ’’ with the letters in his signature. 


Other explanations have been given, but the real reason a city 


newsboy does not wash his face has never been disclosed. He is 
afraid of catching cold. 


A young man can afford to get married on eight dollars a week 


and have a great deal of joy in the married state, but he needs to 
wed a girl with a good income in order to do it. 


After all, there’s little need to worry. If the salt ever should 


lose its savor, the world could still depend for several centuries on 
the broiled ham that they are wont to bring on in the ordinary city 
restaurant. 


The writer for the public press has a great responsibility toward 


his fellowmen resting always on his shoulders; but if he only gets 
a big enouyh salary, he doesn’t care. 


The real trouble with the New England weather is that so many 


days in the course of the year are built that way. 


The reason it is so much easier for a girl to dance all night than 
She has a young 


If some men’s bank accounts were only as large as their opinion 


of themselves, their wives could wear much better clothes. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From May 29 to June 6 Inclusive.] 


— Sheridan no better. 

— Stanley safe and well. 7 
— Forest fire in Wisconsin. 
— Snow storms in Scotland. 

— Serious illness of John Bright. 

— Democratic Convention in session. 

— The fishery treaty in open session. 

— Lightning destroying life in Louisiana. 

— A Maine fishing schooner seized at St. John’s. 

— Convention of the U. S. Brewers’ Association. 

— Turkey forbids Armenians to come to America, 

— Threatened resignation of the German ministry. 

— Jeff Davis celebrates his 80th birthday anniversary. 

— Unveiling of the Garibaldi statue in New York City. 

— Hotel fire at Rockdale, Tex. Eleven persons perish. 

— Panama Lottery Loan bill passed the French Senate. 

— Two steamers in New York with small-pox on board. 

— Resignation of the assistant pastor of Plymouth Church. 

— Over 400 families at Hull, Ontario, made destitute by fire. 
— Decrease in the national debt for May amounts to $1,618,695, 
— Moscow has expelled all her Jews save merchants of the first 


guild. 


— German Socialists plot against the Crown Prince and Bis- 


marck 


— General Boulanger takes a step toward the revision of the 


— Prohibition National Ticket : Gen. Clinton B. Fisk and 


John A. Brooks. 


— Twenty killed and twice as many wounded in a railway acci- 


dent in Mexico. 


— Cashier of the First National Bank of St. Paris, O., ar- 


rested for embezzlement. 


— Another letter of positive declination from Blaine announced 


by the New York World. 


— It is denied that Henry George’s works have been referred to 


the — for examination. 


or Hewitt declines the offer of the Shah of Persia to act 


as his agent in this coun 


— County and city of Dublin proclaimed under the crimes act, 


first section. Belfast also. 


— Oil and gasoline explosion at Frederick, Md., fatally injuring 


five persons and wounding 90 others. 


— The New York bill providing that electricity be made the 


means of capital punishment has become a law. 


Senate passes the bill giving Sheridan the rank of General of 

Signed by the President and delivered. 

— The record broken by the steamer Etruria who makes the 
from Queenstown to New York in 5 days and 23 hours. 


— The Austrian anti-anarchist law not to be renewed, the gov- 
ernment preferring to fight the enemy by administrative decrees. 


cardinals opposed to the papal rescript. 


of 
the anti- 


— The law in New South Wales, limiting the number of China- 


men a vessel may carry, is being strictly enforced. Already 35 
have been sent home, and the steamer lying in the harbor with 150 
on board is being closely watched, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


variety in the size and form of printing paper, 

books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
, therefore, hereafter, ve the measures of books 
length. 


[Owing to the 
the old designations © 
cation of sire; we 


in inches, the number first given being t 


First Lessons 1n SPELLING, WRITTEN AND ORAL. 

New Orleans: F. F. Hansell & Bro. 102 pp., 7)¢* 544. Price 

r introduction, 16 cents. ' 

It is quite a commentary on the anti-spelling crusade that spell- 
ing-books are made as elaborately, as rapidly, and as skillfully as 
books upon any other subject. This book in its introduction em- 
phasizes the need of writing words rather than spelling orally ; and 
at the head of one half the colamns of words is writien, Copy 
these words five times.’’ We can imagine the horror of the anti- 
spelling enthusiasts, who believe that no word should ever be written 
by itself, upon finding the above rale. Each page has directions 
for busy work, as for instance, ‘* Find eleven words on this page 
that begin with the letter / and copy them neatly.” A feature of 
the book is the occasional full-page illustrations with observation 
lessons for the teacher. 


Burier’s Evementary By Jacques W. 
Redway. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 132 pp., 10} x8. 
Price for introdaction, 54 cents. 

‘This ** Geography House,” with the reputation of the past fifty 
years, bas taken a new lease of life with a vigor rarely equalled, if 
one may judge by the beauty, modern methods, discrimioating em- 
phasis, teachable style, profuse and judicious illustrations and ele- 
gant relief maps of the entire series recently issued, the last of 
which is the book in hand, which is a manual of object lessons, an 
admirable geographical reading-book, a system of well-arranged 
class exercises. The frontispiece, ‘‘A Lesson on Modeling” is 
capital, while the sphere map on page 5, is one of the most remark- 
able pieces of work we have ever seen. Lessons on the size and 
shape of the earth; forms of land; the ocean and its shores; 
springs, lakes, mountains, and rivers; the air, dew, clouds, and 
rain; snow, glaciers, and icebergs, occupy the first thirty pages 
leading up to geography proper. 


ACADEMIC TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE AND SPHERICAL. 
By T. M. Blakeslee, Ph.D, Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 pp., 7}g x5. 
Price, 30 cents. 

What next ! Here is a book that in thirty pages presents plane 
and spherical trigonometry, and does it skillfully. 1t considers no- 
tation, linear representation, quadrants, terminal values, equations, 
fundamental analogies, negative analogies, functions of sum and 
difference, law of cosines, Napier’s proportions, astronomical trian- 
angles, and quadrantal triangles. 

A Guive To tHe Conpuct or Mretinas. By George 
T. Fish. New York: Harper & Brothers. 189 pp., 6x4. 
While Cushing's Manual may not be superseded in the immediate 

present, this little volume will do more to teach young people how 
to conduct business meetings in a parliamentary way than any or ali 
the books we have seen. ‘lhe wonder is that it has not come before. 
It is arranged in the form of a meeting for parliamentary practice, 
with all the characters introduced, and lasting long enough for 
every phase of parliamentary tactics. The names of some of the 
twenty-two characters will indicate how perfect is the arrangement 
for representing different tactics. For instance, there is a senior 
and a junior Reddy, a Clearhead, a Makepeace, a Slowman, a 
Firmman, a Goodenough, a Force, a Frost, a Seymour. 


ABRAHAM LincoLtn. A Biography for Young People. 
By Noah Brooks, author of “The Boy Emigrants,” ‘ I'be 
Fairport Nine,’’ ‘* Our Base Ball Club,” ete. New York: G. P. 
Patnam's Sons. 468 pp, 5x7}. Price, $1.75. 

It is now twenty-three years siuce the close of the great Civil’ 
War. Almost a generation has passed since the tragic death of 
Abraham Lincoln, and it is a most desirable thing to give this gen 
eration of young people a biography of this great man, who will 
always be a central figure in the histury of the Republic. Mr 
Brooks was intimate with Mr. Lincoln as early as 1856, and 
had confidential relations with him from 1862 until his death, 
and is thus qualified to furnish new and inspiring views of this 
historic character to the young. The early life is presented in # 
most charming style, many of the facts related being derived from 
the lips of Lincoln himself. For biographical reading for boys it 
will rank with the best written books on Washington. The illus- 
trations enbance the value and make the text. intensely interesting. 
For school libraries and home collections this book will be heartily 
welcomed by téachers and parents. 


Summer AssemBLty Days; or, What was Seen, Heard, 
and Felt at the Nebraska Chautauqua. By Anna E. Hahn. With 
an by Dunning, D.D. Boston and Chi- 
esgo: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishi society. 
245 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Toe great annual summer assemblies have come to be important 

factors iu the promotion of Sanday-school work. Thousands of 
teachers and friends of the good cause attend these gatherings each 
year, and gain new zeal and inspiration, which fits them for better 
service. ‘The original Chautauqua, grown to vast proportions, has 
also been the founder of many codrdinate branches of similar work. 
Under the direction of Rev. A. E. Danning of Boston, one of these 
branch assemblies has been established at Crete, Nebraska. The 
author of this book gives inviting glimpses into this Western As- 
sembly, and enables her readers to hear and see what she so much 
enjoyed and profited by. It will greatly interest not only Sunday- 
school teachers, but the young, and give them an impulse toward 
the promotion of this valuable auxilliary to this cause. The intro- 
duction by Mr. Dunning gives a concise history of the Summer As- 
sembly, and points out its possibilities for usefulness. 


Aw Uncioszrep By Lucretia Peabody Hale 
and Edwin Lassetter Bynner. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 100 pp 
54x4. Price, 50 cents 
Whether Miss Hale and Mr. Bynner are entirely honest in their 

prefatory note or not, it certainly lends a wonderful charm to the 

most ingenious bit of story-writing that has appeared of late. The 
fact that there is so little and yet so much of it gives the impression 
that it must be genuine. The story told by the editors in the pref- 
ace is that one of them bought a chest of drawers at the closing-out 
> of an old honse in Boylston Place, in which he found a bunch 

: ; old letters and loose papers. The other editor was given by a 

friend a fragment of a diary and some letters discovered beneath a 

Joist ia a chimney closet at the recent dismantling of the Tavern 

Clab, only a stone's throw from Boylston Place. Neither of the 

had enough of these treasures to signif anything, but the 
bwo by putting their material together bad ient for the story, 


ite 
is great temptation to tell this marvellous tale ; if it were qu 
ill tee that fifty cents inves I ; vid 
with healthy reasoning, in the most artistic 
binding that can be obtained for the money. 


Hints A Lawyer ; or, Legal Advice to Men 
Women. By Edgar A. Spencer of the New York Bar. ew 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 227 pp., 12mo, 5x7. 
This is a very useful law book for everybody with re ogg 

property, family, and commerce al affairs, adapted to all the 8 
of the Union. It presents in plain, concise form the present — 
and methods relating to the care of property, the Ape pe 
money, and the transaction of business generally. It wi - “4 
the reader to determine when the counsel of a lawyer oe 
sought. It is divided into six parts, treating respectively o eset 
tracts relating to real estate, chattels, miscellaneous contracts, laws 
relating to matrimony, married women, and to the pe 
of estates of dece persons, and a very suggestive and valuable 
chapter on ‘‘ Consulting a Lawyer.” 


Tae Krxe or Fotty Istanp, AND OTHER PEOPLE. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
339 pp., 5x7. Price, $1.25. 

This peat volume contains eight of the short stories of this popu- 
lar writer of fiction. They have been reprinted from Harper $; 
Scribner's and the Atlantic magazines, except ‘‘ A Village Shop, 
which is new, and now printed for the first time. For a vacation 
book to be read at the seashore, or among the mountains, it will be 
found admirable. Miss Jewett’s stories are elevated and pure in 
tone. The book is mechanically excellent, and uniform in atyle 
and bioding with Deephaven, A Marsh Island, and others. 


A Pessmmist; In Turory AND Practice. By Robert 


Timsol. New York: John B, Alden. 204 pp., 7} x4}. Price, 

30 cents. F 

I? ante book does what the publisher claims for it it will be one 
of the greatest benefactors of the age; but we incline to think 
that is too much of a job for any one man or book to undertake. 
Of this we are satisfied, that the story, essay style, has enough wit, 
hnmor, and clever badinage to hold the attention of any pessimist. 
We know also that the whole tendency of the story is to uproot all 
the natural vices of pessimism. It is not often that one has the 
opportunity of securing so much healthful and sensible pleasantry 
for thirty cents. 


TentInc at Stony Beracu. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
pp. 235, 7x44. Price, $1 25. 
‘This is an exceedingly bright, sketchy, entertaining account of 

vacationing at one of the most romantic spots on the South Shore 

on Massachusetts Bay. It has all the characteristics of sentiment 

and excitement of adventure necessary to the success of such a 

book. 


By Maria Louise Pool. 
Artistically bound in cloth ; 


My Morser's Enemy. A Story for Girls. By Lucy C. 
Lillie. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 272 pp.,8 X5. Price, 
$1.50. For sale in Boston by Laughton, McDonald, & Co. 
Whoever writes a genuinely worthy novel for girls between the 

ages of twelve and fifteen, who are shedding childhood, but who 
have not entered young womanhood, who want a great deal of excite- 
ment but no parpose, who appreciate weakness rather than 
strength in style and character, does good service for home and 
school. This Mrs. Lillie bas done in this book which is very gen- 
erally American in its tone, with enough English characteristics to 
make it “toney.’’ It is thestory of an American girl in England 
here is connected with the experiences of the heroine enough of 
refreshingly healthful romance to hold the attention and claim the 
iiterest of those for whom it is written. 


Lee & SHEPARD have issued in paper (pp. 470, price 
50 cents) a vacation edition in first-class type and good paper, of 
Amanda M. Doug)ass’s Lost ina Great City, a work which added 
mach to the fame of the author upon its first appearance. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, will soon issue a revised 
edition of Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry. The great 
feature of this edition is the introduction of more than 700 original 
exercises carefully selected and adapted to beginners in geometry. 


Tue Interstate Publishing Company issues a new and 
enlarged edition of ITow We Are Governed, an explanation of the 
constitution and government of the United States, by Anna L. 
Dawes, daughter of Senator Dawes. The strength of the book, as 
well as its popularity, is more and more apparent. 


James Russert Lowe xt has collected, principally 
from the Atlantic Monthly and the North American Review, a vol- 
ume of Political — which will be published shortly by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. The earliest dates back about thirty years, and 
the latest is the remarkable address delivered in New York just 
before he sailed for England. 


Just before General Sheridan’s present illness the com- 
plete manuscript of the great soldier’s memoirs was take i 

publishers, Charles L. Webster & Co. The manuscript ay ts 
to Mr. Webster last winter, but was recalled and a earefal revi- 
sion of the whole work made. It is not yet known when it will 
appear. The books (two volumes) will contain two engravings of 
General Sheridan, cuts of his generals, and maps, prepared by the 
War Department. It is said that the work reads so much like a 
story, that as a spirited romance it would sell without the author's 
name. It is written in the first person, in simple language, and is 
full of Sheridan’s adventures from the time he graduated from 
West Point at the age of twenty-one till that of the late Franco- 
Prussian war, of which he was a spectator, the larger part of the 
narrative being naturally taken up by his experiences in the Indian 
fights and our Civil War. As far as possible it is free from dates 
and statistics, but when these tiresome figures have been necessary 

they have been admitted in the form of notes, so that the easy 
flow of the General's graphic story is kept unbroken. . 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Brothers by Thomas Hardy; price, 30 cents. New York: Harper & 
th;Harp and Crown; By Celia’s Arb Son ; 

of Thelema; by Walcer beens aed ee ~> 
York: Dodo, Mead. & Uo. Boston: Estes & Lauriat 


(ortolanus; by William Shakespeare; pri.e, 10 conts. New York: Cas. 


Natare Readers; Seaside and Wayside (No 2); by Jul 
rice, sample copy, 2 oath MoNalr Wright; 


by Sara Husted Lookwood; price, $1.25. Boston: 


scHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New England Association oF 
School Superintendents met at the rooms of the School Commit- 
tee, Mason street, Boston, May 25, at 9.45 a. m., the president, 
Henry Whittemore, of Waltham, presiding. W. C. Bates, the sec- 
retary, read the records of the last meeting, which were approved. 

John T. Prince, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, in 
behalf of a committee chosen at the last meeting, made the follow- 


ing report: 
a February, in compliance with the request of this Associa- 
tion, the following questions were sent to the superintendents : 

1. In what way and upon what basis are promotions made in 

hools ? : 
What are given (a) by teachers ? (b) by 
intendent or school committee ‘ 

ar cee rat these questions were varied in length and com- 
pleteness of details, from a general statement of six words to such 
description as would cover several printed pages. Asa consequence 
it is found a difficult matter to compare the methods employed or 
to formulate an exact statement which will be of ase to the super- 
intendents. 


‘A few observations are gathered from the replies which may be 

use. 
_ are made by teachers and superintendents in all 
places reported. The frequency, kind, purpose of these examina- 
tions are not indicated in many of the replies, and therefore no 
statement of any of the replies in respect to these features of exam. 
inations seems advisable. 

Promotions are made from estimates made by one or more of the 
following parties: ‘Teacher, principal, superintendent, committee. 

Estimates are made upon different and various bases. ‘I'he basis 
of the teacher's estimate is not indicated ina many of the replies. 
Those which do indicate the basis of the teacher's estimate are 
about equally divided between (1) daily marks, (2) stated and reg- 
ular written examinations, (3) general idea of what the pupil is 
doing. 4 

ln some places the promotions from grammar to high school, and 
in a few cases from primary to grammar, are made upon a different 
basis from which promotions are made in other grades. Apart 
from such promotions, which may be called special and exceptional, 
the replies indicate the followiug facts : . 
Promotions determined solely by teacher’s judgment (how 

this judgment is made not stated), ae R 

Determined solely by results of teacher's examination, 1 
Determined solely by superintendent's examination, 2 
Determined solely by principal's examination, 5 
Determined by committee's examination and daily record, 1 
Determined by superintendent’s examination and daily record, 21 
Determined by superintendent’s examination and teacher’s 

examination, 3 
Determined by teacher's examination and daily record, 5 
Determined by principal's examination and teacher's exam- 

ination, 2 
Determined by superintendent’s examination, principal's ex- 

amination, and daily record, 2 
Determined by teacher's examination and daily record, 2 
Determined by daily record for a portion, the rest by exam- 


ination, 2 
Determined by examination (not stated by whom), 3 
Uncertain (as ability), 2 

Total 54 


’ 

It will be seen from these figures that the superintendent’s exam- 
inations constitute an important factor in determining promotions in 
a majority of places reported. In 28 ont of 54 towns and cities 
such examinations, oral or written, he)p to determine the fitness of 
pupils to pursue the work of the next higher grade. It will be 
seen also that the teacher's opinion is taken into consideration in 
42 of the 54 places reported, not counting the 5 uncertain answers. 
One place only reports that the committee’s examinations are taken 
as a guide, 

Ic is not stated in most of the replies by whom promotions are 
made, but from statements containing reference to this matter it is 
inferred that the authority to pass pupils from grade to grade is given 
generally to the superintendent, and that ina large number of places 
= means of ascertaining the fitness of pupils tu go on rests with 

im. 

In few replies was any reference made to individual promotions, 
or those promotions which are made out of the regular course, or 
at times other than the time of class promotions. 

Your committee is impressed with the fact that the subject of 
promotions is receiving deserved attention from superintendents, as 
shown in their reports of methods pursued. In few places do we 
tind such means employed in determining the place of pupils as are 
likely to do injastice to a large number or tend to make the teacher 
a slave to the textbook. We are glad to note the increasing confi- 
dence which is placed in the teacher's judgment in relation to the 
fitness of his pupils to take the work of the next higher grade. We 
are glad also to note that examinations, both oral and written, are 
taking their proper place in elementary education instead of being 
used, as they have too frequently been in the past, as a means of 
narrowing the scope of the teacher’s work, and also of forcing the 
pupils to work in an unnatural way. 

ne following resolutions are respectfully submitted : 

1. That the superintendent’s examinations should be both oral 

and written, and should test the mental development of pupils more 
than the amount of knowledge they have acquired, av important 
object of these examinations being to indicate to teachers desirable 
subjects of teaching and drill. 
2. That the examinations given by teachers should be both oral 
and written and serve (a) to fix the thoughts already awakened in the 
minds of pupils ; (5) to cultivate their powers of expression ; (c) to 
ascertain what enbjects, if any, should be reviewed. 

83. That the fitness of a large proportion of every class for pro- 
motion is best known by the teachers, upon whose judgment the 
a oes largely rely in making his decisions. 

4. in regard to those pupils of whose fitness to into 8 
higher grade the teacher has doubts, no arbitrary standard should 
be fixed, bat that various circumstances should be corisidered, such 
~? in habits, intentions, home influence, health, and intellectual 
__5. That individual promotions, or ons that are made at 
times other than the time of class on be most carefally 
attended to by both teachers and superintendents, to the end that 
no pupil shall waste time in waitiug for others more than circum- 
stances make it necessary. 


S. T. Dutton, superintendent of schools, New Haven, Ct,, opened 


the discussion under the head of examinations by superintendent oF 
committee, He held that examinations, jadicjougly conducted, are 
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ent and committee are not wel! enough acquainted with the pupils 
of the classes to prepare questions which would be of real educa- 
tional advantage, the teacher, as a rule, being better qualified to 
judge of the pupii’s qualification to be promoted. 


| Mr. G. J. Aldrich, superintendent of schools, Quincy, Mass., fol- 


ted, upon examinations by teachers, and said the attitude of the ex- 
aminer consists in throwing the pupils on their individual abilities 
and merit. The matter of promotion should be made entirely inci- 
dental. The examinations shoald be freqnent and not long. Set 
examinations are by all means the fairest test which can be sub- 
mitted of the pupils’ qualifications. ‘The work by the teacher is in 
great measure an examination of the individaal, while the work by 
the superintendent or committee is simply an ex amination of the 
mass, It is advisable that the principal of the school or some per- 
son other than the sing?e teacher of the school should come in to 
broaden the horizon of the class teacher's work. Examinations 
submitted by the superintendent are of some value in guiding the 
work of the teacher. Both forms of examination by class teacher 
and some other person are necessary to determine the pupil’s fit 
ness for promotion, and it is a matter of congratulation that teach- 
ers are being more aud more trusted in this respect. The teacher 
should be worthy to enjoy this trust. 

O. B. Bruce, superintendent of schools, Lynn, Mass., treated of 
class promotions, and said the tendency is to press forward some 
pupils and leave others behind. The speaker recommended class 
promotions, after conference of teachers, principal, and superin- 
tendent, without any percentage line; also, by classification, all 
who have attained fair and the highest marks should be promoted 
without examination. Promotion might be made on the marking 
of daily work and written monthly, term, or annual examinations. 
Individual promotions were considered by Thomas Emerson of 
Newton. He said the mixed school was superior in the element of 
flexibility, there being lees danger of the unyielding element of 
machine work, that condemns every pupil to pass over the same 
ground at one uniform pace, with little or no regard to his age, 
natural capacities, the influences that have attended his develop- 
ment previous to his entrance upon school life, or his present envi- 
ronment. The graded school is open to the objection that it makes 
no adequate provision for those pupils who are brighter, quicker, 
more mature than their fellows. The most serious problem that 
confronts the superintendent to-day is the necessity of devising 
some plan that will engraft upon the system a greater degree of 
flexibility, and thus, without detriment to the mass of pupils, adapt 
it to meet, in a larger measure than now, the needs of individual 
pupils. The tendency of all systems is in the direction of unyield- 
ing restrictions and limitations. Can our public schools be adapted 
to the needs of individual pupils without injury to the general in- 
terests of the schools ? 

The following officers were then elected : 

President—George A. Littlefield, of Newport, R. I. 

Executive Committee—Ephraim Hunt, of Medford-Winchester ; 
oe Maxson, of North Attleboro; and T. M. Balliet, of Spring- 

eld. 

Secretary—W. C. Bates, of Canton and Easton. 

Mr. George A. Littlefield approved the resolutions of the com- 
mittee, except so far as they applied to the backward pupils, who 
should be put to a little harder test than the forward ones. The 
question of nervousness, that children 'go to pieces when they are 
put to the test, he said, is a weak argument; the best lesson they 
can learn is self-possession, and that is why they should have exam- 
inations. 

A spirited discussion arose on the adoption of the resolutions re- 
ported by Mr. Prince, and the first and second were adopted with 
slight verbal changes. The other resolutions were discussed by 
Messrs. Prince, Johnson, Marble, Edgerly, Seaver, Cogswell, 
Fisher, Russell, Emerson, and others, but without their being 
adopted. 

It was voted that the report lie upon the table and be presented 
in print for consideration at the next semi-annual meeting. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES FROM BROOKLYN AND NEW 
YorkK.—Tue Tonic EXuHIBITION. — 
Miss CLEVELAND’sS METHOD OF TEACHING 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 
New York, June 1, 1888, 


One of the most interesting of the May commencements, and 
the month has yielded her usual large number among the special 
schools, is that of the ladies’ ciasses of the Brooklyn Normal School 
for Physical Education, held at the Adelphi Academy last evening. 
This school, which is under the presidency of Dr. Wm. G. Ander- 
son, of the Academy, graduated a class of eight young ladies, who 
have taken the full year’s course of physiology, hygiene, voice cult- 
ure, first aid and emergencies, relations of mind to body, measure- 
ments, and anatomy,—great attention being paid to the physical train- 
ing, or floor work, which has also been taken as a separate course 
by five ladies and four gentlemen, who did not go through the in- 
tellectual course. The program consisted of military movements, 
marching and running series and pizzicati chorus, exereises wi 
damb-bells, wands, Indian clubs, and broadswords, — giving, how- 
ever, but a faint idea of what has been accomplished by the young 
ladies in going through the thorough and systematized course of the 
school, which, although finished in eight months,—from October to 
Jane,—and requiring but a few hours per day, succeeds admirably 
in fitting teachers for the increasing demand for instructors in physi- 
cal culture, or in teaching women the mysteries and the care of 
their own bodies, which should be a part of common education. 

I had a talk with one or two of the graduates, all of whom speak 
enthusiastically about their course. They say that it has done won- 
ders in toning up their physical strength and in raising the capacity 


On Thursday and Friday last the top floor of Cooper Union was 
crowded, it being the annual reception of the Cooper Union Art 
School, which has been somewhat overlooked of late years in the 
interest taken in the recently founded art leagues and other schools 
in imitation of the art schools of Paris. It were a long story to tell 
what specimens of work lined the walls and covered the tables and 
easels of these big rooms; but among the exhibits that attracted the 
most attention were those of the young men’s modeling and architec- 
tural and mechanical drawing classes and in the women’s school, — 
which is by far the larger of the two, — the still-life work in oils, 
the framed examples of wood-carving from photographs of water 
colors photographed on the block, water-color trial proof, and per- 
fected engraving being framed together; in the delicate work of 
the wall r, lincleam, and stained glass window designs, the 
drawing from cast, and some especially creditable work in per- 
spective. 

Professor Seward’s exhibition of his Tonic Sol-fa classes on Tues- 
day evening was a a decided success not only in the size and intelli- 
gence of his audience, but in the admirable work done by his 
classes, which were from the Ascension Memorial chapel. The 
real feature of the evening was an easy, informal lecture on the 
Tonic Sol-fa by Professor Seward, illustrated, as it were, by his 
classes, while part of the program consisted of choruses and part 
songs by the pupils that were in themselves a musical treat. Pro- 
fessor Seward announces a Tonic Sol-fa institute to be held for two 
weeks, beginning July 9, at 9 University place, in this city. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s celebrated young ladies ‘‘ finishing ’’ school 
had its simple closing exercises last week, and parted with the 
president's sister, who has shared the duties and responsibilities 
with Mrs. Reed during the year, and took this lady’s place during 
her long stay in Italy. 
Miss Cleveland, who acknowledges the study of American history 
to be her hobby and that in which she will probably do some special 
literary work hereafter, has organized a department of history and 
perfected the details and the methods according to her own carefully 
thought-out plan. All the students’ work is based on Johnson's 
History, from whose admirably ¢»ndensed and we!l-arranged para- 
graphs the topics are taken, which start the pupils to research into 
many authorities for all the information that can be obtained bearing 
upon it. Encyclopedias, full histories, biographies, essays, and a 
— number of volumes are hunted up and consulted. The school 
ibrary, the city libraries, and the splendid collection of books at 
Columbia College,—which is accessible to the public,—are ran- 
sacked for all they can furnish bearing on the topic of the particular 
paragraph of the lesson. The recitation is simply a talk at which 
Miss Cleveland used frequently to be present and in which she 
sometimes took part. The students have what are called five-min- 
ute compositions, when they tell, in their own words, of some infor- 
mation they have gained on the topic of the day. Maps of that 
portion of the country embraced by the lessons are sketched. The 
recitations are usually finished | a careful summary of the infor- 
mation that has been gained, while the geographical situation of 
the places mentioned is pointed out on the map. At regular in- 
tervals Miss Cleveland prepared examinations to thoroughly test 
the results of this comprehensive research and study. The pupils 
snswer in papers that go from the division teachers to Miss Uleve- 
land for inspection and approval. 

George P. Bristol, assistant professor of Greek in Hamilton Col- 
lege, has accepted a call to a similar place in Cornell University, 
and will enter on his duties at the beginning of the next academic 
year. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


CLOSING . EXERCISES. 


(Continued from last week.] 


Amherst College, Mass. :— 
Commencement occurs on the last Wednesday of June. The 
commencement exercises begin on Saturday evening of the previous 
week with the Kellogg Prize speaking by members of the sopho- 
more and freshman classes. The baccalaureate sermon =by the 
president comes on Sunday morning, and an address before the 
Hiteheock Society of Inquiry on the evening of that day by the 
Rev. Dr. C. M. Lamson, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. On Monday even 
ing occurs the Hyde Prize speaking, and on Tuesday the class 
day exercises followed by the exercises of commencement on 
Wednesday, and the alumni dinner Wednesday afternoon closing 
with the president’s reception in the evening. 
A. & M. College, Auburn, Ala. :— 

Commencement address Jane 13, by Col. Thomas G. Jones, 
Montgomery. 

Bucknell Institute, Lewisburg, Pa. : — . 

The graduating exercises take place June 26, the meeting of the 
June 25, 

Bradford Academy, Mass. : — 

The anniversary exercises will occur June 20th, a.m. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. ;— 

Commencement, Thursday, Jane 28. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. :— 

Gecsmneainenh, June 21, The contest for the Woodford prize 
oceurs on the evening of the 20th. President Cleveland has signi- 
fied his intention of being present at the commencement exercises. 
The class of ’83 holds its first reunion, and for the first time an 
alamni dinner wil! be given. This is the twentieth commencement. 
The graduating class numbers 120,—30 more than ever before. 


Dickinson College, Carlisle. Pa. : — 

Commencement day last Thursday in June. Sunday, the 24th, 
sermon before the Society of Religious Inquiry, by W. J. A. M. 
Chapman of Philadelphia, and in the eveniug, the baccalaureate by 
the president. On Monday evening the junior oratorical prize con- 
test. Tuesday evening oration before the Belles-Lettres and the 
Union Philosophical Literary Society, and Wednesday, oration be- 
fore the Alumni Association. 

Eureka College, Enreka, Il. :— 

Commencement exercises will take place, June 14. There will 
be sixteen graduates. Quite a number will remain and pursue their 
studies during the summer vacation. A new boarding hall for 
young ladies will be erected this summer. 

East Greenwich Academy, R. 1. :— 

_The eighty-sixth anniversary of the founding of the East Green- 
wich Academy, R. I., will be celebrated by a grand reunion of 
former students on Thursday, June 21. The literary exercises of 
the forenoon will be held in the Academy Chapel, in charge of the 
president of the Alumni Association, the Rev. W. T. Worth, of 
Boston. Following these exercises a dinner will be served under a 
mammoth tent upon the campus. Prof. G. B. F. Hinckley, of 
Providence, will act as toastmaster. The board of management 
has decided to establish a normal department at the beginning of 
the fall term. 

Hillsdale College, Michigan : — 
Commencement, June 21. Society anniversaries, evenings of 
June 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16. Bacealaureate, Sunday, 2 p.m., June 
17. Graduating class numbers, 28. One new professorship bas 
been endowed during the year, and other additions have been made 
to the endowment fund. 

Lake Forest University, Minois : — 

Baccalaureate, June 24. Closing exercises of Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, Jane 25. Prize contest in oratory, June 26. Commencement 
exercises, 10 a.m., June 27. 

Mount Holyoke Seminary and College, Mass, :— 

Anniversary exercises, Thursday, June 21, beginning at 11 a. m. 
Address by Rev. Nathaniel G. Clark of Boston. Public examina- 
tions, Tuesday morning, June 19. The college department will be 
opened next September. There has been a marked advance in the 
requirements of the seminary course. The precise outlines of the 
collegiate courses will be announced within a few months. A con- 
siderable number of former avd present students are looking for- 
ward to the establishment of the collegiate courses with definite 
purposes. The number of students for next year promises to be as 
large as can possibly be received, as has been the case this year. 
Marietta College, Ohio :— 

Commencement exercises, June 24-27. Will include memorial 
services in honor of ex- President Israel Ward Andrews. 


Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. :— 

Graduating exercises, June 15, at 10 a.m. Annual meeting of 
the Association of Alamni, Hezekiah Conant of Pawtucket, R. L, 
president, at 11.30. Annual dinner of the alumni in Academy 
Hall, at 1 p.m. The Transit Annex approaching completion, 
supplied with a valuable transit and chronograph, puts Conant Ob- 
servatory in complete working order. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female College, Tilton :— 

Commencement, Jane 20. Examinations and prize speaking, 
Jane 18, 19, 

Normal School, Johnson, Vt. :— 

Baccalaureate sermon, June 24. Public speaking by Class B, 
June 28, evening. Graduation and class day exercises, Jane 29, 
morning. Alumni reunion and address, June 29, afternoon. Band 
concert and class reception, June 29, evening. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. : — 

Commencement, June 21. This institution has had an excep- 
tionally prosperous year, the number of students being about 100 
more for each term than ever before. Between 900 and 1000 
names will be catalogued. 

Salina Normal University, Kans. :— 

Alamnz banquet, July 25. Commencement, July 26 and 27. 
State Normal School, Providence, R. I. :— 

Commencement, June 29, at 10 a. m. 

State Normal School, Milwaukee : — 

Public Teaching, Wednesday am., June 20. Class exercises, 
Thursday evening, June 21. Commencement exercises, Friday, 
June 22. 

State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. : — 

Gradnating exercises, Jane £2, 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. :— 

Class day, Jane 26. Meeting of the alamni and reunion, June 
27. Sixty-second commencement, June 28. 

University of the State of New York, New York City : — 

Commencement, June 21. 

University of Illinois, Champaign :— 

Baccalaureate, June 10. Class day, June 11. 
June 12, Commencement, June 13, 

University of Rochester, N. ¥.:— 

We desire to make the following corrections in our announce- 
ment published May 24: Sermon before Y. M. C. A., by Eiward 
Jadson, D.D., of New York, Jane 17. Dewey prize declamations, 
Jane 18. Alumni meeting, June 19. Class day exercises, June 19. 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. : — 

Term closes with the exhibition of the senior class, Monday, 
June 21. ‘ 

Williams College, Mass. :— 

Saturday, June 23, evening at 8, Graves Prize speaking. Sun- 
day, June 24, address before Y. M. O. A., by Rev. Phiilips Brooks, 
D.D., morning; 3 p. m., baccalaureate by President Carter. _Mon- 
day, Jane 25, 8 p. m., commencement address of the founding of 
the first astronomical observatory in connection with a college in 
this country, by Truman *, Safford, aang sane of the 
college. Tuesday, 9 a. m., alumni meeting ; m., commemora- 
Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., by David 
Dudley Field, LL.D. ; 2 p. m., class day exercises ; 9 p. m., prom- 
enade concert. ednesday, 10 a. m., commencement; lp. m., 


Alumni day, 


Cook County Normal School, Ills. — 


Commencement, June 21. ‘e 


alumni dinner in Lasell Gymnasium. 


= 


FOUR 1 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN * 
Princtpal Rhode Island State Normal 


A book that every teacher and educator should 
have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, $1.50. 


MPORTANT NEW 


BOO 
Principles and Practice of Morali 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and App 
By E. G. ROBINSON, D.vD., LL.D., 

A dard work for students and reade P o, 

Philosphy. Iutroductory price, $1.50, reader of History should have. 


_Send for our new Supplies. Price | SILVER BURDETT, & P SILVER, ROGERS, & 00., Bromfield AL, Boston, 


y;, INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., UL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 

A book that every teacher, student, and geveral 

Introd. price, $2. 

740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

122 & 124 Wahash Ave., CHICAGO, 


pupil, and should be both | and activity of all their faculties, not to mention the incaleulable| Central University of Iowa, Pella :— 
\ Dail Reco cama “rs olving BO serious consequences. | value of the knowledge they have received of how to take care of} Baccalaureate sermon Sunday morning, June 17. Address be- 
‘ y recitations shoulc be so planned as to test and exercise the | themselves. fore the alumni Tueeda; afternoon June 19 Commencement ex- 
power of memory and judgment of the pupils. A single examina- | e 
tion should not be made the basis of promotion. The sauperintend- ’ ay Morning, June <v. 
| 
‘ 
4 
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INDIANA. 


Dr. W. N. Hailman, superintendent of La 
Porte schools, on account of some misunderstand- 
ing, bas tendered his resignation. But pupils and 
citizens will not have it so, and are making a great 
demonstration in the Doctor’s favor. The final re- 
sult is awaited with great interest. 

IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Supt. Of J. Laylander, of Brooklyn, is elected 
to the superintendency of the schools of Cedar 
Falls. The Cedar Falls people are to be congratu- 
lated. They get a man of culture, and of the 
true progressive spirit, one who will spare no pains 
in making his schools rank among the first in the 


state. 

Mr. J. P. Dodds, a former principal of the Si- 
gourney High School, and the past year a student 
at the State Normal School, succeeds Mr. Lay- 
lander in charge of the schools of Brooklyn. 

Marengo elected Mr. O. J. Laylander as super- 
intendent a few hours after he had accepted at 
Cedar Falls. 

Supt. C. H. Gurney, of Shenandoah, has de- 
clined a reélection, and will probably accept one 
of two good offers that have been made him, and 
thus remain in the State. 

The Des Moines Training School observed Froe- 
bel’s anniversary with appropriate exercises. Miss 
Mathews, the trainer, graduates a class of five 
pupil teachers this month. 

Prof. H. H. Seerley, principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, has been reélected for the biennial 
period, and his title changed from that of princi- 
pal to president of the State Normal School. 

The citizens of Algona, in a mats meeting, 
passed resolutions approving the Jabors of the past 
two years of Principal J. C. Gilchrist, of the 
Northwestern Iowa Normal School, and pledged 
their support to the school and Professor Gilchrist 
for the next two years. The school has grown 
wonderfully under his management. 

The *‘ Baker Elm”’ was planted Arbor Day on 
the fourth ward school grounds of Oskaloosa in 
honor of E. Baker, one of the old and well-known 
educators of the state, who died a year ago. Mrs. 
Baker and daughter were present. An address 
was made by Director A. W. Swalm, editor of the 
Oskaloosa Herald, and an original poem by Philip 
Hoffman was read. Singing and speaking by the 
pupils followed. 

- Sopt. Orion C. Scott, of the Oskaloosa schools, 
has been reélected for a term of two years at an 
increase of $100 in salary. 

New Sharon,—W. H. Catheart, principal,— 


May 25 at the Asher House. This is the third 
year the teachers and school board jointly have 
invited friends to a banquet. It grew out of the 
Teachers’ Literary Social. 
Supt. J. W. McClellap, of Vinton, after serving 
a three-years’ term, has been reélected. He is a 
strong man and wears well, having served Marion 
twelve years prior to 1880. : 
Supt. Amos Hiatt, of East Des Moines, and 
Principal Frank E. Plummer, of the High School, 
have been complimented with a reélection. $ 
A class of twelve graduated from the Knoxville 
High School. 
Supt. C. H. Gurney, of Shenandoah, has been 
elected to take charge of the Marengo schools. 
Miss R. Anna Morris has been reélected teacher 
of physical culture in the West Des Moines 
schools. ; 
Prof. A. C. Hart, of Knoxville, declines re- 
election to accept the superintendency of the Lyons 
ansas) schools. 

Mrs. L. M. Wilson, superintendent ¢f the West 
Des Moines schools, and several of her principals 
have been reélected. 

KANSAS, 
State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

The writer had the pleasure of meeting with the 
county superintendents of the state in their annual 
convention at Salina. The meeting could not 
have been more hospitably received anywhere in 
the state. The superintendents were taken in car- 
riages to the Wesleyan University where the pro- 
gram of the day was carried out with the addition of 
one very important item, namely, a fine lunch 
served by the young ladies of the school. The at- 
tendance of superintendents was not large, but all 
were there who had promised papers except Super- 
intendent Hitchcock ot Sumner, whose absence was 
caused by sickness. In proportion to the whole 
number of ladies in the superintendency the atten- 
dance of that sex was notable, but it was also no- 
table that their representation on the program was 
large. Half the lady superintendents of the state 
were on the program and half of those on the pro- 
gram were absent. Of the thirteen male super- 
intendents named on the program nine were absent. 
Still, as these absences included only those who were 
totake part in discussions, the exercises went on 
without interruption, making it a good meeting, 
and those who missed it are to be commiserated. 

Prof. A. C. Moss, teacher of music in the State 
Normal presented his resignation to the Board at 
its last meeting, he having made arrangements to 
engage in other work at Kansas City. The place 
he leaves vacant is an important one and not very 
easy to fill. 

In the organization of the Kansas excursion for 
the National Educational Association, Supt. F. H. 


graduated a class of ten, eight girls and two boys. 
Supt. M. F. Witter, of Muscatine, sent forth 
from his high school a class of twenty-seven. 
A class of thirty two pupils,—nine boys and 


Clark will head the party organizing at Concordia, 
Prof. Larimer at Topeka, Supt. J. E. Klock at 
Emporia, and Co. Supt. D. S. Pence at Wichita. 


| The state normal catalogue will show an enroll- | 


Picken of Dorrence has been chosen to take charge 
of Eureka schools. 

The Santa Fé bas reduced her meal rate to 50 
cents for the teachers’ excursion. This is emi- 
nently satisfactory, for it is important that the 
physical man be well nourished on this trip. 

Superintendent Bloss of Topeka will spend 
some time in July among the Oregon institutes. 

Superintendent Klock of Emporia has been re- 
elected for the coming year. 

Among the new superintendents are Professor 
DeLay of Caroker City, who goes to Marion, 
Superintendent Quay of Marshall County who 
goes to Council Grove, and Principal George Blount 
of Macomb, Ill., whu goes to Hutchinson. 

Parties well informed concerning Eldorado 
schools report that they have never run so smoothly 
as this year. The high school graduating exer- 
cises were such as would do credit to any city. — 

Miss Hattie Horner of Eldorado schools will 
spend the summer among the Minnesota lakes. 


MISSOURL 


The unanimous reélection of Supt. William 
Richardson of Sedalia is —_ commented on by a 
local r of enviable standing : 

“The verdict of the people is that the board 
acted wisely, and for the best interests of the 
schools of the city. Under the able superintend- 
ency of Mr. Richardson, the schools of Sedalia 
have become a source of pride to the citizens of 
Sedalia and never did scholars make better prog- 
ress than under his administration of affairs. No 
city in the West can boast of better schools than 
Sedalia, and it would be difficult to secure the 
services of a more experienced and brilliant edu- 
cator than the gentleman whom the board reélected 
at the recent meeting. 


MINNESOTA, 
The Winona High School has her graduation 


exercises June 15. 

O. Whitman has been reélected superintendent 
of the Red Wing schools, a position which he has 
held continuously eighteen years. 

Miss Jean Gowdy. of the Faribault High School 
corps, has accepted a position in the Spearfish 
Normal School for next year, at a salary of $1,000. 
Miss Gowdy is a thorough teacher. 


NEW YORK, 


Superintendent Crooker, of Buffalo, has re- 
turned from his vacation, spent at Hot Springs, 
Ark., where he went for the benefit of his health. 

Architect A. Flieschman has prepared plans for 
the remodeling of the 14th district school, at Al- 
bany, to cost $9,000. 

Lizzie Hambleton has good success in teaching 
the school at West Valley. 

The school at Versailles is well conducted by 
Miss Maud Russell. 

Emma Colburn has been appointed to teach in 


twenty-three girls,—graduated from the Oskaloosa ment of 870 this year. Others have entered since North Collins this summer. 


High School, June 1. 
Principal O. E. Smith, of the Monroe schools, 
had a fine class of nine graduates this spring. 


the catalogue went to press, and consequently 
their names can not appear. 


| F. L. Rossiter of Illinois has been elected super- 


| The town of Belmont has appropriated $8,000 
to build a new school. 
Miss Louisa Valentine has resigned as teacher 


The Oskaloosa educational banquet occurred intendent of schools at Hiawatha, and W. S§. in the primary department of the high school. 


Miss Norma Haskins has closed her school at 
Springville after having had « very successful 

rm. 

Mies Clara Belle Cole has been teaching at Go- 
wanda, in place of Miss Vosburg, who was ua- 
avoidably absent. 

Miss Lizzie Harrington, of Tonawanda, has been 
secured to teach in a school at Ransomville. 

Miss H. Hadson has resumed her teaching in 
the school at Voorheesville, after taking a short 
vacation. 

A new public school is soon to be built ac Fay- 
etteville. 

Miss Ella Bascom has been secured as precep- 
tress for the public school at Bennington. 

John M. Stedman has been appointed professor 
of entomology and invertebrate zoology in Cornell 

Jniversity. 
Flagg, of Frewsburgh, held a state 
examination at Mayville, June 1, and was as- 
sisted by School Commissioners Weeks and Swift. 
Architect C. E. Colton, of Syracuse, is prepar- 
ing plans for a fine $10,000 school to be built fin 
Skaneateles. 

Miss Mills, of Pavillion, has charge of the Ro- 
anoke school. 
Union College, at last, has secured a president. 
Four years have slipped by since the office was 
vacated. Prof. Harrison E. Webster, a very pop- 
ular man of Rochester, has been appointed to the 
position, and will no doubt prove himself worthy 
of the honor. 

Miss Mary Brick, of Portage, has been appointed 
to take charge of school No. 7, at Perry, for the 
sum mer. 

The high school at Albion will be enlarged at 
a cost of $5,000. 

Miss Lizzie Kusick has taken charge of the pub- 
lic school at Withersfield. 

Miss Laura Peck has been appointed to take 
charge of the school at Eaton’s Corners. » 

The schools of Syracuse close June 22, the exer- 
cises of the high school taking place Thursday 
evening, the 21st. 


TENNESSEE, 


In the oratorical contest among the colored stu- 
dents of Fisk University, Central Tennessee Col- 
lege, and Roger Williams University, J. N. Ruffin, 
of the latter institution, was awarded the prize. 

In the intercollegiate contest at Nashville, Se- 
wanee came off victorious. This is the fourth 
time that Sewanee has been snecessful out of a 
total of six contests. 

Tbe State Teachers’ Association will probably 
be held near the close of June, on Lookout Moun- 
tain. 
WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN. Neenah, 

Prof. Roland D. Irving, the able specialist in 
geological research, who died last week at Madi- 
son, had been professor of geology in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for eighteen years, and since 
1882 has had charge of the Lake Superior Divi- 
sion of the United States Geological Survey. He 
has published monographs on his specialties, and 


has made a large number of reports to the U. S. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary: is more pogrenns y seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has ny been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEw York, OSWEGO. 


HE OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL OF 

LANGUAGES, 
vard University, and Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion 
College, Principals. Session of 188 opens July 9, 
and closes August 18, Branches taught: French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Latin, Greek 
Sanskrit, English Literature, ete. For Circulars an 
Catalogues apply to Hon, A. C. Mattoon, Oswego, N. 
Y. ; Prof. Lutz, Albion College, Albion, Mich.; or, 


18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin 8 
CHICAGO. BOSTON.” 


Prof. Cohn, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 


The Amherst Summer 


Established in 1877, and, since the removal of Dr. 
of Prof. W. L. MonTAGUE, 


SESSION, 
July 2 to August 3, 


WITH AN INCREASED NUMBER OF ABLE 
best yet held.’ 
—PRESIDENT SEELYE, 
TEACHERS AND LECTURERS. 
in EARLY ENGLIsn, 
LECTURES DAILY IN 
FRENCH AND CERMAN. 
Circular and Programme free. 


+‘ The recent session was the | 


‘Proressor W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MAss, 


OLD FRENcH, CHEMISTRY, 
SKETCHING, PHONETICS, and PuysicAL TRAINING, 


School of Languages, 


Sauveur in 1883, continued under the management 


who has been connected with the school from its beginning, will hold its 


At Amherst College, 


AND EXPERIENCED NATIVE TEACHERS, 


** Renlizes the ideal of a s 
mer school of languages.’’ — 
—PROFESSOR W. 8. TYLER. 


Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, also 


Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. 
Reduced Railway Fares. 


Address 


THE PHILADELPHIA TONIC SOL-FA 


Will reopen on Monday, June 25th, and cl i 
of D. Batchellor, Licentiate of the Tonie Sol-te 


School of Oratory. 


The object of the Institute is to provide thorough training in 


have not opportunities to take lessons 


ate classes for the different grades of students, all 


except Saturday) instruction during the term. Stud 


‘ during their winter engageme 
ing, ear and voice training, harmony and practical instruction in alleen 


in charge of qualified teachers, 


Prof. Adolph Cohn, Har- 


MATHEMATICS, PAINTING, | for almost any teacher who may write us. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


It will be under the dire 
llege, London, and Graduate of Boston University | 


vocal music for teachers and students who 
The course includes sight sing- 
of teaching. There are separ- 


Four hours of daily | 


late, Matriculate, and advanced certificates of the Elementary, Interme- 


Terms for the entire course, 


Ten Dollars. Circulars on application, Address 
D. BATCHELLOR, 1112 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER STUDY. 


MAINE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


English Literature, French and German by Natural Method. 


Drawin 

aining, and the Delsarte School of E 

Good Board, Pieasant Rooms, Tnear 
SECOND YEAR OF SCHOOL. 8 

by Professor Braun. Special Drill in Elocution, by Mi 


¥or 


and Painting (including sketching from nature), 
Music, Piano, and Violin. 


cial Attractions: Lectures on German Literature in German 
Term will commence on the first Mon in Jul 
day y, and wil 


Daily conversations in both lan 
uages. 
Elocution, (including ‘oice 


38 Laughton of Boston Sch 
F continue five —— of Oratory. 


B. and 8. P. New Gloucester, Mains, 


| Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


| Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. 


We have been called u 


The indications are n to recom 


that good teachers are to be 


in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to make teaching their life-work. 


Grammar Grades. 
10 places paying $700 and over. 
16 places paying $500 to $700. 
40 places paying $500. 
Intermediate and Primary Grades 
16 places, salaries above $700. the: 
34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
72 places, salaries $500 and under. 
College Positions. 
12 College Presidencies for men. 
5 Principalships for ladies. 
2 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1500. 


mend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. 
Among the vacancies on our books are the following : 
Superintendencies of Schools. 
1 $2000 position in the East. 
1 $2000 position in the West and 
2 $2000 positions in the Middle States. 
11 Superintendencies, salary from $1509 to $2000 
36 1200 to 1500 
60 1000 to 1200 
50 ~ 800 to 1000 
Principalships, 600 to 800 
‘ 4 
13 Ward 1900 
1 High School Principalship, salary, 3000 
3 1500 to 2000 
4 1200 to 1500 
8 1000 to 1200 
15 800 to 1000 
16 ad 600 to 800 
ve 


teachers of drawing in public schoois ; teac 


sale in New York, Indiana, 


We have also a large number of Academy positions ; several positions for teacher 
of vocal musie in 
methods ; several partners wanted who can furnish from $1000 to 
Michigan, Illinois Iowa. and the Southern States. Inf 

Among the thousands of y 


16 Latin 

8 Mathematical 600 to 2000 
6 Literature 600 to 1000 

14 Chemistry and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2000 
4 Biology Professorships, “ 800 to 2000 
1 Political Economy Prof. - 2500 
1 Agricultural Professorship “ 2000 


} 8 of art in private schools; 
public schools; teachers Kindergarten 
$2300: quite a number of Institutions for 
act, we have some position 


great number coming in every day, we ean certainly fit you. and shall 


and work. 


what you wish. Address ORVILLE 


Branches { NEw Yor«K City: 234 Broadway. 


Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regar 


pleased to write you of our terms 
d to your qualifications and just 


BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


St. PAUL, MINN : German American Bank Building, 


Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 


Under the direction of Pres. 


W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 


WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from 


Twen q i i 
apend mn will be given. Tuition fee. $10 00. 


N.J., or, L. BR. HALSEY, Supt. of Schools, 


Send for cirenlars to c. HUL 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


AUC. 6 TO AUC. 17, 188s. 


The whole expense for tnitin 
L, Lawrenceville Schoo! 


NATIONAL, OF ELOCUTION AND 


ORATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 
From July 2d to Aug. 11th, 


Instruction in 
ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATIO 


At Grimsby Park 25_Miles from Niagara Falls 


CANADA, 
VOICE CULTURE, GESTURE, 


Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 
ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


N, EXTEM 
specialist. For further SPEECH, and SHAKSPEARE. 


address 


CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Geological Survey. Professor Irving was a grand- 
nephew of Washington Irving, and was born in 
New York in 1841. 

Commencement exercises at the Whitewater 
State Normal are as follows: June 19, oratorical 
contest of the Lincolnian Literary Society, 8 p. m. 
June 20, certification exercises of the elementary 
class, 9.30 a.m. June 21, commencement exer- 
cises; graduation of the senior class, in the Con- 
gregational Church, at 9.30 a. m.; reunion of 
members and friends of the school. in the normal 
building, from 8 to 10.30 p. m. Jane 22, public 
exercises of the Alumni Association; address by 
Prof. A. J. Steele, Memphis, Tenn., at 7.45 p. m. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The graduating exercises at McCallom Insti- 
tute, Mt. Vernon, May 20,21, and 22, werespecially 
interesting. The class exercises, consisting of the 
planting of a tree and awarding the honors, took 
place Monday. Masic was furnished by the Bos- 
ton Cadet Band. 

— Geo. 8. Morrison has been elected trustee of 
Phillips-Exeter Academy in place of Joseph B. 
Walker, Esq., resigned. Mr. Morrison was a 
graduate of the academy in '59, of Harvard in 63, 
and is now a civil engineer in Chicago. 

— Prof. H. E. Parker, of Dartmouth, is now 
in Constantinople, and will be home in July. 

— Superintendent Buck, of Manchester, has 
been unanimously re-elected for a term of two 
years, with an increase of salary of $200. 

VERMONT. 


— The teachers’ institute, held at Springfield, 
May 31, June 1 and 2, was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in this state. A large number 
were in attendance. Some fine papers were read, 
and some good lectures delivered. Such meetings 
cannot fail to be profitable to all who attend. 

— The 54th annual commencement of Norwich 
University, Northfield, will be held on the 14ht 
instant. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth has been elected 
president of the Warren High School Alumni As- 
sociation. 

— The Warren High School gave a contest in 
declamations and recitations recently. Those who 
took first prizes were Miss Law and Wm. Kerri- 
gan; second prizes, Miss E. Buttlerand Mr. How- 
ard Butler. The judges were Rev. W.S. Chase, 
Mr, John Mattison, and Mr. Levi W. Russell. 
The pupils had been trained by Prin. W. R. 
Buttler and Rev. Wm. N. Ackley. 

— The Cooking School in Providence, conducted 
by Miss Ruggles, has given much satisfaction, and 
has been very successful. A select class gave an 
exhibition of their work, Friday, June 2. In the 
audience was Superintendent Tarbell, several 
members of the board of aldermen, and others 
who were interested. 


Tus most thorough and ad- 
vanced School of Orato 

in the world. Training for all 
needs of Voice, Body, aud 


School of 
EXpression. | ied 


scientific, and pedagogic principles. Endowment 
begun. Summer Term in Boston opening July 9— 
10 hours aday. Beginning and advanced work; cat- 
logue and summer circular free. 8.8.CoRRyY, Ph.D., 
Freeman P1., 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal schools, and 
manv clergymen, were in attendance. 


LANGUAGES 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Joy, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 
At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. RoGEz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 
Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 
teachers. Numerous lessons. and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, or W. Madison 8q., New York. 


The Berlitz Method by\Americon and. ®uro- 


pean authority as the best of all natural methods. 
For sampfe pages of French and German books, 


— The Rhode Island School of Desi , managed 
by Mr. G. C. Anthony, who also is whee in 
drawing at the Providence High School, exhibited 
some of the work of the school Friday, June 2. 
The exhibit consisted of drawings, designs, and 
models in wood. It was avery interesting exhibit, 
and reflected credit on Mr. Anthony and his school. 

— Judge Joseph Josler, a graduate of Brown 
University, class of 1814, died in Newport, May 
23, in his ninety-fifth year. He taught a private 
school at one time in Newport. and among his 
pupils were ex-Governor Van Zandt, Prof. Wm. 
G. Hammond of the St. Louis Law School, Hon. 
Henry Bull, Dr. H. E. Turner, and Mr. Robert 8S. 
Barker. 

— Greenwich Academy, at East Greenwich, re- 
ceives the sum of $43,000 from the estate of the 
late Stephen T. Olney, of Providence. This will 
be treated as an endowment fund, and only the in- 
come will be used for the school. Professor 
Blakeslee will add a normal department beginning 
with the school year in September. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— It is proposed to shorten the school course 
in the Central District, Norwich, to nine years. 
Already during the supervision of Supt. N. L. 
Bishop, the course has been cut from eleven to ten 
years, with most satisfactory results. 

— The plaster casts and models for the museum 
of the Slater Memorial Hall, Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, continue to arrive daily. Mr. W. L. Cush- 
ing, of Yale University, addressed the students 
upon ‘‘ Picturesque Greece,”’ the 16th inst. 


FOR TIRED BRAIN, 
USE HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. O. C. Strout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘‘I 
gave it to one patient who was unable to transact 
the most ordinary business, because his brain was 


tion. Immediate benefit and ultimate recovery 
followed.’’ 


‘tired and confused’ upon the least mental exer-- 


TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion should bear in mind in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting, that the UN1on PACIFIC, 
“* The Overland Route,’’ from Council Bluffs, 
‘Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
to SAN FRANCISCO, runs through cars without 
change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 
Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 
go there from San Francisco, either via boat 
(O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via ‘‘ Mount Shasta 
Route,’’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
& N. Co, and ‘“ Oregon Short Line,’’ with the 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence 
through Oregon, Washington Territory, and Idaho 
to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 
than Niagara Falls); Soda Springs, the Sanita- 
rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 
ters of the Mormon Church; and Garfield Beach, 
on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 
and visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- 
tains, and capital of Colorado, the Centennial 
State. For information regarding rates, routes, 
daily excursions, etc., apply to E. L. Lomax, 
A. G. P. & T. A.; J. S. Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 


Manual of 
Schools, Art Students, 


Wirth 45 PLATES, REPRESENTING MORE 
1 Vol. 


There has been long needed a compact, man 


a sale in the English edition as to prove that it 


cheaper edition. 
Yale College. 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL: 


Crown S8vo. 


in the British Museum, npon the basis of the works of Petiscus, 
recisely supplies this want. 
The publishers feel that the great popularity of the wor 
The same type has been used as in furmer editions, and all the illustrations 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Mythology, 


FOR THE USE OF 


and General Readers. 


By ALEXANDER 8. MURRAY, 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


THAN NINETY MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
81.75. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


Teachers should pay the $15 additional 
necessary for the return via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the POINT OF START- 
ING, selecting either the “ Columbia River 
Line” via WatituLa Junction, or the 
Puget Sound route via Tacoma and the 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Pacifie Junction, 
Atchison or St. Joseph, “good for return 
via Portland,” and either “the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and Tacoma, or “ the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and Wallula 
Junction,” and when the exchange is made 
at one of the terminals named, read the re- 
turn portion of your ticket carefully, to see 
that it is in accordance with the above. 
The N. P. R. R. is the only all rail line 
to the Yellowstone Park, and is the only 
one of the Trans-Continental Lines run- 
ning Dining Cars. 

For Rates, Maps Yellowstone Park, ete., 
write Cuas. S. Fre, General Passenger 
and Traveling Agent, N. P. R. R., St. 
Paul, Minn.; or any General or District 
Passenger Agent. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


ECHNICAL TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS. 
A NORMAL TRAINING CLASs, 

Fitting persons to become teachers in Manual 
Training Schools, will be organized at PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1888 
The course will be for one year. 
Applicants must be graduates of Normal Schools, 
or teachers of experience. The time will be devoted 
entirely to technical instruction and to practice. 
Send for special anouncement to 

J. H. SMART, President, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


eable Manual of Mythology, which should be a guide to 
the Art student and the general reader, and at the same time answer the purposes of a school text-book. 
This volume, which has been prepared by the Director of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 


reller, and Welcker, has had so extensive 


in this country warrants them in ieouing the 
lave 


een retained, the endeavor having been not to cheapen the quality of the work, but to extend its use- 
fulness by lowering the price enough to place it in the power of all teachers to possess a copy. 
ean edition has been reprinted from the latest English edition, and contains all the illustrations of the 
latter, while the chapter upon Eastern Mythology has been carefully revised by Prof. W. D. Whitney of 


The Ameri- 


THE CLEVELAND HERALD: “It has been acknowledged the best work on the subject to be found 
in a concise form, and as it embodies the results of the latest researches and discoveries in ancient my- 
thologies,it is superior for school and general purposes as a handbook to any of the so-called standard works.” 
‘* Whether as a manual for reference, a text-book for school use, or 
for the general reader, the book will be found very valuable@nd interesting.” 


«*e The above will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
cerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


Correspondence is solicited con- 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


contains 60 pages. 


cises are systematically arranged. 


PRICE FOR CHART, $4.00. 


This Chart bas been prepared by experienced teachers. 
The print can be distinctly seen from any part of the schoolroom. 
The Lessons are eminently practical and suggestive. < 
burdensome blackboard work, and guides the untrained ones into useful lines of instruction. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
The Teacher’s Language Chart. 


It is 33 inches in length, 25 inches in width, and 


The Chart relieves the skilled teachers of much 
The exer- 


The Chart is designed for use in the Primary, Intermediate, and lower Grammar schools. 
Cities or Towns ordering five or more, $3.50. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address for particulars and terms, 

A. M. EDWARDS, Supt. of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 


is tourists’ headquarters. 


discounts, etc., write to BERLITZ & CO., 
W. Madison Square, New York. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH. 


WWYEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE to California, this summer, will be 
incomplete without a stop at the Modern Zion. While there 

don’t fail to call at Parsons, KenpDALL, & Co.’s BooxsToreE, which 

Anti-Mormon Literature a specialty. 


PARSONS, KENDALL, & CO., 


Next to Post Office, where they are easily found. 


VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Summer classes at Round Lake and 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. {tf} 


(SANDLER SCIENTLIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further rticulars opoly at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
St pe (FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
circulars, ress 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For ogues, ad th 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


[yy STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 


For particulars, ad 


J. O. GreEnovas, Principal. 


TO THE 


UAL MEETING 


To be Held at SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 17th to 21st, 1888. 
SPECIAL TRAIN of PULLMAN CARS, leaving BOSTON on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6th, via FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route is the Official Route 
chosen by the Committee of the National Association and endorsed by the State Managers and the Teachers in New England. 


p@~ For any further information regarding cost of 
Tables, etc., etc., call on or address 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


ARE INVITED TO JOIN. 


National Educational Association, 


trip, location in Pullman Cars, Side Excursions, and for Maps, Time 
JAMES R. WATSON, Gen. Passr. and Tkt. Agt. Fitchburg R.R., Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
tle, Author, Publisher. Price. 

With Harp and Grown. Arbour Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y $1 
Mrs. Lord's Moonstone, Wayne Wynne & Wayne 13 
Hints From a Lawyer. Spencer G P Putnam's Sone, 
Wessex Tales. Hardy Harper & Bros, N 
My Autobiography and Reminiscences. ‘ Frith 12 
A Strange anuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder, 1 35 
Trees and Tree Planting. " - 
Nature Readers : Beaside and Wayside (No. 2). Wright DC Heath & Co, Boston ‘ > 
Lessons tn English. ~ckwood Ginn & Co, Koston i? 
Partial Portraits. James Macmillan & Co, N Y 
Christianity in Dally Conduct of Life. Thomas Whittaker. N ‘a 
Olivia Delaplaine. Faweett Ticknor & Co, Boston 

val o thology. urray Scribners’ Sons. 
Time. Miller Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 25 
A Dream of Chureh Windows. Piatt 
Missouri a Bone of Contention. a 4 
Summer Assembly Days. Hahn Cong § 8 & Pub Soe, Boston 1 - 
Jobn Sherman, Bronson Robt Clarke & Co, Cincinnati 7 
Danger Signals. Clark D Lothrop Co, Boston 15 
Lost ina Great City. Douglas & 

detective Stories. . Ogilvie & Co, 

The Great Pyramid. Longman, Green & Co,N Y= 2 25 


The Great Pyramid. . 


Proctor 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mr, SuastrA AND CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Routes.—The following circular from the organ- 
izer of the great excursions to the Pacific Coast, 
in 1884 and 1886, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Educational Excursion, will be read with in- 
terest by intending tourists to San Francisco : 


Having decided to return from the National 
Educational Association Meeting at San Francisco 
via the Canadian Pacific R'y, I am prompted by 
ite many advantages to call your attention to a 
few of the facts pertaining thereto. An acquaint- 
ance with all the transcontinental lines enables me 
to say that the ‘‘ Canadian’’ is by far the best re. 
turn route, being exempt from the extreme heat and 
dust of the desert , and abounding in the 
most grand and beautiful scenery, so near the line 
as to be reached without additional cost. The 
road-bed and equipment are the finest in the world, 
and the civility and attention of its employcs are 
spoken of in the highest terms. The western 
terminus is reached via the ‘‘ New Shasta Route”’ 
and the steamers of the C. P. Nav. Co. It has 
been arranged to exchange tickets on the outward 
trip at Missouri River terminals to retarn from San 
Francisco via the Canadian Pacific R' y, Winnipeg, 
and St. Paul, at an additional cost of $15.00 only. 
Fall information and descriptive matter may be 
obtained of H. J. Colvin, City Passenger Agent, 
211 Washington street, Boston, or of the under- 
signed, who will be pleased to learn of your de- 
cision to return via this new highway. 

Please extend this notice to all interested. 

Leveretrr M, 
Dudley School, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT, — When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UN1oN Hore., opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 
Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and = 


600 Handsome! 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and a 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


KE. L. Keuiroace & Co., of New York and 
Chicago, whose ‘*‘ ad.’’ appears on this page, pub- 
lish some excellent books for use at institutes. 
Send for their new descriptive catalogue. 


TEACHERS wanting positions, change of location, or 
promotion to broader flelda with larger salaries, should 
address the Western Teachers Bureau, Des Moines, 
lowa: W. A. MoCord, Manager. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘Henry, you are such a bad boy that you are 
not fit to sit in the company of those scholars on 
the bench. Come up here and sit by me!” ex- 
claimed an exasperated teacher. — Mur/boro Journal, 


— Give Ely's Cream Balm a trial, This justly 
celebrated remedy for the cure of catarrh, hay 


fever, cold in the head, ete, can be obtained of tained here for 20 years. 


any reputable druggist and may be relied upon as 
asafe and pleasant remedy for the above com-| 
laints and will give immediate relief. It is not a 
iquid, snuff, or powder, has no offensive odor, 
and can be used at any time with good results, as 
thousands can testify, among them some of the 
attaches of this office,—Spirit of the Times, May 
29, 1886, 


— Wife—*"* What does the sentence ‘ It 


without saying’ mean, dear?" 
know what it doesn't mean.” Wife—‘* Wha 


dear?"' Husband—“ A woman’ 
Washington Critic, 


ADVICE To MoTHERS.—Mrs, Winslow's Seoth- 
tng Syryp should always be used when children are 
relieves the ot ence ; 
; uces natural, quietsleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and dhe litle cherub as 
bright as a button.” It is easant to taste. 
covthes the child, tee the 
» Telieves wind, regulates the bowels, is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


| Tn_a delightful New England Villa 


A New Book! 

Virtues and Their Keasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 

By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Leighton’ tery o ome 5 

Themson’s Hew Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Koetel’s French Course ; 

KReed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Hlutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H, I. SMITH, 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin St., Boston. 


$8 East 17th St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, “sew'vorx, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tt 


“Vocal and Instramental Music. 


WANTED, in a first class Normal School, in the 
West,a Geman to teach and direct. in the Depart- 
ment of Music. Salary first vear, $1200. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Massachusetts Academy, a young 
man well qualified to teach the English Branches and 
Drawing. Salary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 


A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 
town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
open and conduct a first class school. For full par- 
ticulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
year, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
in the West. A handsome stone building. A 
boarding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 
will cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Illness of the 
President the reason for offering to give up this 
property and school. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


avery desir- 
able school property, with fine building and ample 

rounds, admirably adapted to a first-class boys’ 

sarding school. A prosperous school has been sus- 
The sale is made necessary 
by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice, on easy terms. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A fine school property and day school, ina d - 
ful N. Y. city. The building is well tte 
use, and has a complete outfit for school pur . 
and play grounds. A first-class opportunity for the 
3 pleasant city home and a 
ying school. ce ro an 
pay ne a x property good will of 


1 

TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a large N. Y. city, in a family school, a teacher 
Piano and Latin. The applicant must be ¢ 
trained in music and a five performer. Salary, $300 
and home. Also. in a normal school, a Training 
Teacher of Drawing, who “is fully up in the present 
idea of combining color and industrial work with 
drawing, and who is capable of traini skillful 
teachers in the latest ideas in drawing.” ary, $800 
to $1000, Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St, 


OTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUT 
A By CHARLEs M. B mona. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 


TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 

DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


g<— Send for Price Lists. 


Geography. 


ANUAL of 


Nothing like it published. Thoroughly classified. Mathematical, Physical, Political, and De- 
seriptive. 450 pages, 6 x 844, cloth sides, leather back. Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. 


Wiistakes in Teaching. 50c. 
By J. L. Hughes, Inspector Schools, Toronto, 
Canada, Cloth, 120 pp. New enlarged copy- 
right edition. Clearly, pungently written. 
96 common mistakes in teaching corrected. 
Recommended by State Departments of New 
York and Iowa. 20,000 copies sold, 


Securing and Retaining At- 


tention. 50c. 

Same author. Cloth, 100 pp. New author- 
ized edition, much enlarged. Clear, practical 
advice on the most difficult part of a teacher's 


MISTAKES 
~ARA-IN- AAR 
TEACHING 


JAMESLHVGHES:_ work, Get the attention, you’re half done. 
Grube’s Method of Teach- 
—— ing Arithmetic. $1.00. 


By Dr. Levi Seeley, Ph.D. 176 pp. cloth. 
The New Education way of teaching Arith- 
metic. For Primary grades specially—with 
numbers 1 to 10. Also for higher grades— 
Percentage, Fractions,etc. Thorough, practical. 
Hundreds of new examples to give your pupils. 


, For these 
e publish meng and sup- 
u 


eacher THROUGH THESE GRAND HELPS. 


Mind Studies for Young Teachers. 50c. 
_By Dr. Jerome Allen, Ph.D. Cloth, 128 pp. 
Six thousand published in a year. The ideal 
short Psychology for teachers. Clear, prac- 
tical, concise. Unexcelled for institute use, 


National Question Book. 
By Edward R. Shaw. Large 12mo., dur- 
able buckram cloth. Price $1.50 net, post- 
k 


‘GRVBESMET HOD: 

TEACHING: 
estions and answers. 22 departments, |. 


RADED, accurate, full, complete, thorough, | 
i 
4 


Recommended by Balliet and other 
nent educators Get one to review fort at so 
amination. Indispensable to young teachers, 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
Any of the above mailed for price. 20 per \ 
cent. discount to teachers. Postace 10 per 
cent. of net price extra. THREE VALUABLE 
CATALOGUES OF BooKs FoR TEACHERS and 
SCROOL LIBRARIES free, if this per is men- 
tioned. Write us for terms. of 
teachers buy all their books of us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.., Educational Publishers, Clinton Place, 


st Wabash Ave., Ch 


AGHNTS WANTED. "5 PUBLISHING, 


| 
_— Address L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Ada, Ohio. a 
FAGHERS' Agencies say that first-class 
teachers have no difficulty in securing 
posione. In fact that agencies often 
fo ave greater difficulty in finding suitable ? 
teachers than positions. The inference 
is plain. To be a first-class teacher, ie 
— attend a good normal school or _read 
you will come to us. 
ply all. But we don’t ¥ 
| 
t 
— 
} 
species of creatures that are blind, —in addition to 
N. KE. PUB, OO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
. 


* 


= 


_ Much time has been sav 


June 7, 1888. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~- The June number of The Century opens with 
the second of Mr. Kennan’s illustrated articles, 
this one being on ‘‘ Plains and Prisons of Western 
Siberia.” The frontispiece of the magazine 
shows an exile party on a muddy road near Tiu- 
men. The Lincoln history in this number con- 
tains chapters on ‘‘ The Advance,” ** Bull Ran,”’ 
Frémont,’’ and ‘‘ Military Emancipation.”” A 
striking point in this installment is the account of 
Lineoln’s reception of the hews of Bull Ran. 
The authors give a remarkable letter written by 
Horace Greeley after the battle, before the battle 
Mr. Greeley having urged that the armies should 
be ordered ‘‘ Forward to Richmond ! Forward to 
Richmond!’’ In this letter. dated July 29th, 
midnight, Mr. Greely says to Mr. Lincoln: “* You 
are not considered a great man, and I am a hope- 
lessly broken one.’’ The last of the present series 
of illustrated Western articles by Mr. Roosevelt 
is entitled ‘‘ The Ranchman’s Rifle on Craig and 
Prairie.”” Mr. Burrovghs has an appreciative ar- 
ticle on ‘*‘ Matthew Arnold’s Criticism,” and 
Mrs. van Rensselaer points out some of the 
errors into which Mr. Arnold fell in discussing 
American art. Professor Atwater’s food article 
this month discusses ** What We Should Eat.’’ 
The fiction of the number includes some iaterest- 
ing chapters of Dr. Eggleston’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Greysons,’’ accompained by a picture by Miss 
Eggleston. The concluding portion of Henry 
James's *‘ The Liar’’ is given. There is an arti- 
cle by Mr. Cheney on bird songs; there is also a 
group of poems entitled ‘* Kansas Bi:d-Songs,’’ 
by Miss Amanda T. Jones. There are poems 
by Charles Edwin Markham, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Julian Hawthorn, Frances Louisa Bush- 
nell, Charles G. D. Roberts, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Mrs. Annie Fields, and Philip Bourke 
Marston. The ‘‘ Open Letters’’ have to do with 
educational and other subjects. The Century has 
of late been constantly dealing with educational 
topics. 


— The Chautauquan for June presents the 
following attractive table of contents: ‘‘ Eye and 
Light,”” by C. Fred. Pollock, M.D., F.R.S.E,. 
F R.CS.E.; ‘Archery, Tennis, and Croquet,”’ 


by Maurice Thompson; ‘‘ Literatures of the Far 
East,’’ by Justin A. Smith, D.D.; ‘‘Sanday Read- 
ings’’; ‘* Life and Manners,’’ by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D ; ** Flowerless Plants,’ by Byron D. 
Halstead, Se D.; ‘* State Interference,’”’? by Ed- 
mund J. James, Ph D.; *‘Jane in an Old Or- 
ehard,”” by Olive Thorne Miller; Thaddeus 
Stevens,’ by James Parton; ‘* The International 
Council of Women,’’ by Frank G. Carpenter; 
** Village Parks and Gardens,’’ by Roger Rior- 
den; *‘Canton on the Pearl River,’’ by Bishop 
H. W. Warren, LL.D. ; ** The Origin and Signif- 
icance of our Names,’’ by Prof. Nathaniel H. 
Egleston; ‘‘ The Philippine Islands,’’ by C. De 
Varigny; ‘‘ How to Reform Wayward Boys,”’ by 
B. K. Peiree, D D.; ** Current Italian Litera- 
ture,’’ by Federico Garlanda, Ph.D. ; besides the 
usual editorials, and the departments of especial 
interest to students of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. Meadville, Pa: Es. 
Flood. Annual subscription, $1.50. 


— The opening article in the Woman's World 
for June is on ‘‘ The Uses of a Drawing Room,’’ 
which uses are interpreted not to be for the enter- 


taimment of the rich and great, but for the 
occasional entertainment of the working people, 
who are unfamiliar with tasteful homes, and to 
whom a compliment of this kind is a never-to-be- 
forgotten pleasure. Violet Fane follows this with 
** The Records of a Fallen Dynasty,’’ giving inter- 
esting anecdotes in connection with Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, they being fully illustrated from 
old paintings. Dublin Castle is described, and a 
beautiful place it must have been before its glory 
departed. An interesting paper is on ‘“‘ Modern 
Greek Poets,’’ with portraits of the more impor- 
tant. But one is astonished to see them dressed 
in the ordinary costume of the day, Rhigas being 
the only one whose dress suggests the ancient 
Greek. ‘‘ St. George the Chevalier,’’ is a contri- 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


| bation from the pen of the late Dr. Anna Kings- 
ford. Mrs. Johnstone's paper on ‘* Fashions ”’ 
brings the number to a close, and is as usnal full 
of valuable suggestive h nts. New York: Cassell 
& Co. Subscription price, $3.50 a year. 


— Scribner's Magazine for June has for a front- 


a drawing by A. B. Frost. Among the attractive 


features is the beginning of the very important 
series ov the Building and Management of Rail- 
ways, for which preparations have been long mak- 
ing. The number also contains *‘ A London Life,” 
by Henry James; ‘‘ Corydon—a Pastoral,’ by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; *‘ The Story of a Sand- 
Pile,’’ by G. Stanley Hall; ‘‘Sir Launcelot,’”’ by 
L. Frank Tooker; ‘‘ Hospital Life,’’ by A. B. 
Ward; “The Comforter,” by Julia C. RK. Dorr; 
** First Harvests”’ (continued), by F. J. Stimson ; 
** Despondency,’”’ by A. Lampman; ‘‘ The Torch- 
Race,”’ by Helen Gray Cone, illustrated ; ‘* Cardi- 
nal Newman,’”’ by Augustine Birrell, with two 
portraits; ‘‘ An Evening Fantasy,’’ by William A. 
Leahy; ‘‘ Lalor Abboo Singh,’ by George H. 
Jessop; ‘Some Gentlemen in Fiction,’ by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
numbers, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

— The June Treasury is an excellent number of 
this valuable religious monthly. The leading ar- 


ticle is devoted to a sketch of the young preacher, 


Rev. John Rbey Thompson, and a view of the 
church in which he ministers. A summer sermon 
on ** The Angels of the Grass,’’ will attract atten- 
tion. ‘‘ What Romanism Is,” by Dr. Kellogg, 
ought to be well considered by all. ‘* Helps 
toward Participation in the Prayer-Meeting,”’ by 
Rev. S. W. Adriance, will prove helpful to many, 
as will ‘* Light on the International Lessons,’’ by 
Dr. Moment. Every department is full. The 
editorials deserve special mention: ‘* On Ethical 
Revival,’’ ‘‘ The Ozone of Morality,’”’ ‘* Moral 
Fiabbiness,’’ ‘‘ Forging God's Signature,’’ *‘ The 
American Pastor.’’ Yearly, $2.50; clergymen, 
$2.00; single copies, 25 cents. New York: E, B 
Treat. 

—An interesting article in The Quiver for June 
gives an account of the work done by John Wes- 
ley in Seven Dials, a notorious district in London. 
Dr. Cunvioghbam Geikie’s work in the Holy Land 
is also described, and there is a likeness of this 
learned traveler. The number contains more than 


its usual amount of poetry and a number of short 
stories, besides serials. New York: Cassell & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum, for June; terms, $5.00a year. New York: 
The Forum Publishing Co. 

Vick’s Illustrated Magazine, for Juse. Rochester, 
N.Y : James Vick. 

The Woman's World, for June; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: (Cassell & Co. 

The Century, for June; terms, 84.00 a year. New 
York: The Uentury Co 

The Homiletic Review, for Jane; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagvalis 

Wide Awake, for June; terms, $2 40a year. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co 

The Pansy, for June; terms, $1.CO a year. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 

St. Nicholas, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Vo. 

The Un'tarian Keview, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: 141 Franklin Street. 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


CATARRH 
ELY’S 


Ro: iN 
MEAD 
ial 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price. 50 4 at Druggist«: by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warron St., N. Y. 


ispiece ‘‘ The Last Span—Ready to Join,”’ from| ¥ 

y ° at which there were no vacancies "—W. H. CoaTS, Principal, Elizabethtown Union School, Muy 21, 1888 
above information is furnished to you under the conviction that your School Agency is one of the best in the 
country, and it goes nowhere else."—H_ E. CHAMBERS, Principal of Public School, New Orleans, La., and editor Pro- 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


TESTIMONIALS 


alwuys 
noon. 
salar 
oga, V.Y., May 18, 1888. 
ears’ connection with the —— Bureau, I rece 


esult —s 


gressive Teacher, May 18, 1888. 

teacher of our school. 
given full sa isfaction. . . . 
18. 1888. [ 
thankful that I again 


(4) “ The trustees of Dist 


ARE flowing in all the time, and if we don’t keep publishing them it is because wé 
have so much else that we want to say. 
ve numesand dates. Here are some that happen to Ne on ourdesk. (1) 
ont meeting last night, at which I received a unanimous election by the nine members, at a 

of 81050 feel under many obligations to you for your services "—A. W. Dy Kk, Principal-elect at Ticonder- 
(2) * Permit me to copes my appreciation of your efforta to secure me a position. 
ved only two communications: both of them in reference to places 


Please note that when we do quote wé 
“I came here yeste' day fore- 


In two 
(3) “The 


No. 3, town of Mooers, ask your aid in obtaining a prinel- 


Mr. Sill, whom we jempioyed last year on your recommendation has done good work, 
We are wiliing to trust largely to your choice.” — HENRY B TAYLOR, Trustee, May 
5) “It meng tatasent you to kn»w that Miss M. will be retained in our Union School another year. 
f ad your geod judgment on which to depend. I like to deal with a man who rarely makes mis 
takes.”—O, J. BLAKESLEY, Principal Hammondsport Union School, May 10, 1888 

THE SCHOUL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©.W. BARDBEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


“ Send us at once the names of not more than three 
drst-class teachers of Composition, Arithmet c, and 
Elementary Algebra, for our Commercial Depart- 
ment; salary $1000.""— Pres. of a State Normal School. 


“Our Normal ‘School Faculty will be changed 
throughout the coming year. have intimate ac- 

uaintapce with all the members of the Board, and 
if you will select one candidate for each position, 
and name to me teachers whom you can thoroughly 
recommend, I will present them to the Board and am 
sure I can secure their election.”"—Aa Attorney. 

“T want a 
School to teach Arithmetic. Book-keeping, Frene 
and German; member of Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional or Episcopalian Church. Salary $400and home 
the first vear, will be increased. 
once.”"—Principal of a Southern Academy. 

“ The Board has offered me the place at $1200. I 
cannot accept less than $1300.—W. W., Mich.” 


TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


Teo give teachers an iden of what our office ix doing at the present time, we quote a few 
paragraphs from letters received during the past three days. 


“We have offered our Professorship of Mathemat- 
ics to Mr. —-——, at a salary of $2200. We fear he 
will not accept, and if not, your candidate will be 
conside "— President of a Western College. 
“ T am in favorable correspondence with two of the 
itions you sent me, and am sure to secure one of 
hem. I think I will be offered $1200. Yours is a 
capital bureau.”—H. S. V., Philadelphia. 


“ If you will name only two men, I shall be happy 
to let you know confidentially, when the place is to 


beopen. We have given the information to no other 
ney, since we do not wish to be flooded with can- 
didates. Write at once.”—/. H. P ve 


“T am surpris¢ed at so early an election. I secured 


et me hear at the place at $1000, Thursday evening.” —J/. C. B., Jowa. 


“ Your Agency certainly stands foremost. You do 


more work thanall the others combined. — H. G. T., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers who wish to better their location should send at once for our circulars, as we receive more 
calls for teachers than we have teachers for the placis. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Address, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


lies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Place, NEW YORK. 


( Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, 
tration in two agencies with the expense of 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Bostcn, Mass., 


St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 
but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 


large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
ta If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT PROMOTION? 


REGISTER NOW, 


Teachers forall parts of the Union. 
Send for Circulars. 


ith treatm 
WOOENNA. EDOCAT’L BUREAU ; L. B. Lanprs, Allentown, Pa. 


W. M. ADAIR, Principal of Schools. Antonito, Colorado, writes : 
“Last May I became a member of your school azyency. Within a month 
and a half I secured through it a , 

We want several hundred Union. | ery way with the manner in which you conduct business, and also 


ood position. I um satisfied in ev- 
ent.”’ 


Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom. 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
M. J. FULTON, 
American orsign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BAY STATE 
T he $ A 36 Bromfield Street, 
eachers’ Agency, 
WANTED for Sept , in New York. Principal of a 
Business College, $1400; Lady, Episcopal. $300 
and home; Lady, for Seminary, to teach Music, Latin, 
beginners in French and Greek, — experience not 
necessary ; for Tennessee, Lady, $200 and home,— 


t ired. 
SAKGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision, 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, MASS. 
March 30, 1888. 

We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved dighiy satisfactory. 
We have always found there a g list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
ed by seeking teachers 
the Bureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 
HIRAM 


Xa Forms and Circulars free. 


TO TEACHERS. 


A ition to teach an un ool, in some 
rolak district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANT 


A ition in a Primary, Intermediate. 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
an? REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 


N. E. BUREAU. 

ipal, Assistant Superin 
Promotion as Princ , or Su - 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 


BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
To West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW LN THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


ORCUTT, 


A ition as Governess? REGISTER IN THE — 


Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.) 


1 Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
Schools, Families, and 


sicians, etc., to Colleges, 
hurches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 


Teachers’ Agency 

OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

school su es est references Turnish 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway anc 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


NO FEE For fecistration. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vaca always on hand. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 2 W. 14th St.. N.Y. 


SOUTHERN School Agency 


WESTERN 
lucrative positions ; 


Assists Teachers in obtainin 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
ister at once. ress with s 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURKOUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’'SS. 


329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS NOT YET LOCATED 


WILL PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 
1. Almost every mail brings word of the selection of 
teachers recommended by us. 
2. We still have good vacancies. 
3. New ones are coming in daily. 
4. That our vacancies are direct from em 
SEND AT ONCE FOR CIRCULARS, an 


©. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


eachers and’ Erploers 


teachers are invited to consult the 
_CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 


note care- 


ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


Form and particulars for stamp. 


_ W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
508 Broadway, . . . ALBANY, N. Y. 


~ YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


If so, address 
TEXAS SRACHERS BUREAU, 


Box 98. LER, TEXAS. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 
MY 3 ORY OF THE WAR 
y Mary A. Livermore 


Her own narrative of “Four Years’ Personal Expest- 
and Hospital It bortzaye 
Womanly or “ Heavenly” side of the qh Ligh 8 and 


Shadows “as @ woman saw them. righ re. . 
“ and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 
to all Splendid Mteel-Plates, and 


1 rich]. in exact 
The “ booming” book for'Men and omen ts. 8100 to 


a month made. nce indran for 
20s. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIL—No. 


c Interesting — Original — Practical. 2) 


FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s ‘‘ Easy Lessons in German,” 
and designed to bring out the prominent grammatical 
trated in a forcible and original manner. 

Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


features. A story simply written, and illus- 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 

THE HI SCHOOL SONGS 

(35 cts., or 

ART Or PENMANS P, CHILDREN’S contains easy Elements, and 139 

And a few suggestions as to the ood songs, many of them Motion Songs. A good 

Bes iri Neat and Plain Primary hool Song Book. In addition to the new 

Methods of equim s* songs, there are such old favorites as Flowers, 

Style of Writing. wild Wood Flowers,” “If ever I see," “Coo, says 

en 

the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen.| Specimen Pages. 


NOW READY. 


Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers for exami- ty PRICE 25 O7s.; sent postpaid to any teacher UNITED VOICES {59 ite or 00.29 pay Gooen), te 


nation, at the introduction price. 
D. APPLETON & CO.,, Publishers, 


New York, 


st School Song Book, showing his most excellent 
tact in choosing and arranging; ‘with new and 
pleasing songs. 


The crowning work of the useful life of A. J. Abbey, 


sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. 5. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Three Weeks 


ASBURY PARK | RECREATION, 
3. |Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy. ans stuov. 


FOR AUSTIN C. APCAR, 
On De» { THREE WEEKS. | On Botany and Natural History. 


FIFTEEN DEPARTMENTS--- TWENTY PROFESSORS-- FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


Tuition Lower than any other First-class School. 


SULTY. 
DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. DEPARTMENTS. FACUL 
‘ m. M. Giffin, A.M. 
1. Psychology. Dr. E. EB. White. 9. Arithmetic Edwin Shepard. 


2. Pedagogy. Dr. E. E. White. 10. History. 
3. School Hanagement. Supt. Wm. N. Barringer. 11. Natural History. 
4. Geography. Mrs. M. 8. Cate Smith. il = $ 


Prof. A. C. Apgar. 
P. E. Demarest. 


. Elocution. Miss Jessie Eldridge. 12. Manual Training. F 

Music. Leonard B. Marshall. 13. Reading and Spelling. Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. 
7. Drawing. Mrs. E. F. Dimock. 14. Language. A. B. Guilford. u 

8. Writing. Prof. J. 8. Cooley. 15. Physiology. A. H. Kelley, A.M. 


wc La Circular now ready. Send postal for one with Club Rates. Low rate of excursion tickets 
from all on Grand Trunk Sons to Asbury Park and return. These tickets good until 
’ Pres. EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 CourT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Address: Skc. A. H. KELLEY, CaArMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL oo. recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and tunes. 

PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN For Sunday Schools and 

DRAWING BOOKS VOICES OF PRAISE Praise Meetings, (40 cts., 
$4.20 per doz.), Rev. C. L. Hutchins. Exact 


DEAWING MODELS, and os] 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. the taste of t who like dignified, yet briltiant 


Pra ng’s Am erican Text-Books on Art Education. and wide-awake 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ($1) 

dies’ Seminaries and Il 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS LAUDAMUS Colleges. 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), 
rammar Schools. 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri or Specimen Pages, Free. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


made with the greatest re for accuracy an 
eae, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


IVISON, 


Publishers of School Books, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING —Revised. 
‘*The Alphabet of Manual Training.’’ Based on the illustrative use of concrete forms. 
Direct in purpose and specific in results. Eighteen books, giving two books a year for a pine 
years’ course, 
The set by mail, for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


METCALF’S SPELLING AND LANGUAGE BOOK. 
By Rosert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. Written in harmony with present 
methods of instruction. 
By Mail, for examination, 20 cents. Exchange price, !0 cents. 


LOOMIS’S PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS, No. 65. 
A new book which completes a most excellent and practical series, by means of which children 
may be readily taught to read music at sight. 
No. 5, by mail, for examination, 72 cents. 


READY IN JUNE. 
READINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Animal Memoirs, Part l.—Mammals. By SaAmurt Lockwoop, Ph.D. An 
original work, written con amore by a life-lovg student of nature, in charming and graceful 
style, which not only interests the reader, but elevates his literary taste. By mail, for ex- 
amination, 50 cents. Part Il. — Birds. In preparation. 


HANDBOOKS OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


No. L—First Lessons in Wood-working. By Prof. A. G. Compron, of the Col. 
lege of the City of New York. A practical handbook for classes, taking up the use of repre- 
sentative wood-working tools, with their applications. Profusely illustrated. 

By mail, for examination, 25 cents. 


Our Descriptive list sent free to any address, Specially favorable terms for introduction. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO.,, 


753—-755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


evils as dancing. cards, theatres, and wine are the 


subjects of discussion. ‘hese are presented in their true is winning golden opinions 


light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
way recommended. Written with frankness and in the 


New and Bright Music. 


gemive. and eminently wise.”—Aaptist Quarterly. Taste- 
Good, Sensible Words. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
An elegant specimen of 
book making. 192 pages. 
Price, $30 a hundred by ex- 
press, not prepaid; 35cts. 
each by a postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 1Gth St., Now York City. 


Important New Work 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


NOW READY: 
AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 


IN 
DESCRIPTIVE CEOMETRY. 


By SOLOMON Woo A. M., 

Prof. of Descriptive Geometry and Drawing in the 
College of the City of New York. 
Illustrated by nearly 300 finely engraved Diagrams. 

Royal 8vo. $3 00. 

Will be mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the 
price, and a sample copy to Professors and Teachers, 
for examination, for $2.00 net. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLIS 
Murray CO.,) Gonas or HisToRY. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, is a 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridgod, 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


* locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionarg. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by the leading College Presidents of the United 

States and Canada. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
WORTH. Elepantly bound’ in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, 4 
Geclogion! RALOGY, GEOLOGY, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | JQHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


—— AGENCY FOR 
STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, (REVISED) 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 
LOCK WOOD’S. Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE. I 

& CO.’S, Lon-| 454 library of universal knowledge from the 

DON, ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 

en one oF It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 2 is “4 a the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 

} ENHOR, nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 

£44 Tremont Street, Boston. | at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 

CHRI STOPHER SOWER C 0 Ph forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 

y iladelphia. It is in eight convenient sized volumes, No father 

i THE —— EDUCATIONAL SERIES. can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
estinke’s How te Write Letters. just entering the arena of life anything that will be 

Wesatiake’s Common School Literature. more permanent benefit. It is an 


Loyd’s Literat for Littl 
Bautte Normal Gece. plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 


Fewsmith’s Kaglish Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline “ape. A. J. JOHN 
. SON & co., 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


INDERGARTEN | 


Peterseon’s Science. 
or 


The New England Pub. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston, wants Agents. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SMITHS ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


= Preparation for the Study of English Literature, embrac- 
ing a Review of Etymology; Essentials of English Grammar 
and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo, 
Cloth, 232 Pages. 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and interest- 
ing information, which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for their 
pupils use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publi Wa ‘ nati, 0. 
C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 
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